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ABSTRACT 

The final report of the exemplary project in 
vocational education, which ended June 30, 1976 in the Greeley area 
of Colorado presents, reviews, and evaluates the efforts- toward 
career^education implementation in the curricula of Held County 
School District Six, the University of Northern Colorado (UNO) 
College of Education, and the UNC Laboratory School, A«ong the 
accomplishments reported were the development of three cai^aer 
education centers to increase counseling services and provide 
career-^oriented materials, staf^ inservice programs, acquisition <and 
development of instruc^ioioial materials, use of community resources, 
emphasis on careei^ education in the UNC, and a study of student job 
placement needs. The third- party evaluation results are also 
presented. Ha jor conclusions were that there were no significantly 
higher performance scores for the treatment students; some attitude 
change was noted in teachers; and university faculty awareness was 
somewhat increased. The guidance- newsletter appeared to have no 
impact on student knowledge. Although quantitative evaluation / 
findings were not positive, it was felt that the project did achieve 
improved knowledge and attitudes toward career education. Some 
project materials are appended. (HF) 
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This document Is the final report of the exemplary project in voca- 
tional education entitled Exemplary Proj ect : .Career Oriented Education 
Project (h^relii referred to as the Career Education Project). The pro- 
ject was piroposed In the Winter of 1972, begun July 1, 1973, *and concluded 
June 30, 1976. 

The general purpose of the Career Education Project was to Implement 
career education techniques and strategies In the curricula of Weld CountV 
School District Six, the University of Nprthem Colorado College of Educa- 
tion, and the UNC Laboratory Schbbl. The project office was housed In the 
UNC Laboratory School. Personnel from the Laboratory School, District Six, 
and the College of Education have cooperated to achieve the purposes of the 
project. Th<^ budgets' for each of the three ye^rs of the project totaled 
approximately $130,000. ^ 

This r^eport is organized in^ix major sections. The scfctions, in the 



aggregate^ describe and summajtize the Career Edtication Project. There is 
considerable overlap among the sections of the report and the placement of 
materials within a given section is som^hat arbitrary • The sections are: 

1. Problem Area 

2. Goals and Objectives 

3. Design and Procedures ^ 

4. Results and Accomplishments 

5. Evaluation 

6. Conclusions /^"^^ 



The section dealing with problem area summarizes the major needs 
which lead to the development of a proposal f ori the project. This 
section draws heavily upon the project proposal. i 

The section dealing with goals and ^bjectives of the project presents 
the goals and objectives in terms of the actual operation of the project. 
In other words, it attempts to interpret the stated goals and objectives 
in terms of the actual implementation of the project, the goals and 
objectives as originally#stated in the propolsal and subsejquently modified 
in correspondence With the U.S. Office of Education, are reprinted in the 
appendices. ^ 

The design and procedures section deals with the organization of the 
project and the procedures used to accomplish the objectives ok the Career 
Education Project. The techniques, strategies, and methods used to implement 
career education in the Kindergarten-12 scho^l^ of the project and the 
College of Education are considered. 

The fourth section of the report deals with the results and accomr- , 
plishments 9f the project. It attempts to Interpret or assess the project 
in terms of prograimnatic achievement, the acquisition of program materials, 
and changes in the attittj^es of several popqlations toward career educatior^. 

The evaluation section summarizes previous eva^luations of the project 
and presents the third party evaluation for 1975-76. Evaluations have' varied 
considerably in quality and depth. Most have not described the project 
effectively In terms of student outputs, however, there are considerable 
data with which to interpret the Career Education Project. ^ 

The final section represents an attfempt to draw tentative conclitsions 

' ■ I 

from the project* It also states several recomnrendations for career 
education in UNC and the Greeley schools. 

6 
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PROBLEM AREA 



The Career Education Project developed befcause District Six and Univer- 
sity personnel felt that (1) schools in the Greeley area were not adequately 
related to* peoples' careers and lives, (2) xthere was a need for greater 
cooperation between schools and the dotomunity , (3) "^the focus of schools 
should change, (4) careers involve. «11 facets of peoples' lives, e.g: social, 
economic, and political, and (5) schools should become involved' in. the educa- 

V tion of all studenjts as individuals. ^ , . 

V Having assumed the need for career education wtthin th^ Greeley schools 
and UNC, the p'pjposal listed fi^e foci froiii policy paper AUTE '772^10 (Exem- 
plary, Programs in Vocati^al Education) which defined somewhat the con- 
cept of career education.- The foci are: 

1. Progras^ d^sl|j;1Ted to increase self awareness of each student, ■ ^ 

to- develop 1ji each student favorat^e ao^tudes about the f^j^ 
} ^ personal, social, ^nd econpmlc ^signi£3(!<^^e of^ork, and to 

assist each student in developing and practlcingf appropriate ^ 
• career^ dec is ion-tiiaking skills. . ^ ^ 

^ 2. Programs at the elementary school level designed to Increase the 

career awa^reness o^ students in terms of the broad range. of options 
open to them in the world of woi>k. 
3. Programs at the junior high or middle school level designed to 

provide career orientation and meaningful^'cexplorat9ry ^kperiences 
for students. . m * . 



^Jhe foci are quoted from the project proposal, pp. 4-5, 



4ji?^i. Programs at grade levels 10 through 14, -designed to provide Job 
preparation in a wide variety of occupational areas, with special 
emphasis on utilization of work experiences arfd cooperative educa- 
opportunities for aijLl students. ^ 
5. Programs designee^ to insure that placement of all existing student 
in either: (a) a Job, (b) a post-secondary occupational program, 
(c) a baccalaureate program. 

The above assumptions relate to the concept of career education. In 

• ' 

addition, setreral assumptions relating to the implementation of career 

2 

education were made. 

1. The need for a unified systemmatic effort for disseminating and 
implementing career-oriented education models after research 
and development activities has been completed; 

2. The need for visibility of career-oriented education to several 
populations: (a) classroom teachers; (b)- student!)s4 and (c) com- 
munity at large;. • ^ 

/ 3. The need for committment of teacher education institutions to 
train teachers within the philosophical framework of career- 
oriented education; 

4. The need for programs which include special education programs 

. ^ i ^ • 

in the career-oriented education models; t 

5. The need for identification of career-oriented curriculum inaterial 
* 6. The need for guidance, counseling, and placement. 

H 



The asstunptions are quoted from the project proposal, p. 3. 
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The first concern, tor a unified, syst^E^imnatlc effort to disseminate 
and Ijofplement career-orlneted education models, was clirected primarily 



toward organization; people, and materials. Am^ng\tne' potential organi- 
zational prob;Lems cited that might be encountered >^ Implementing career 

3 ^ 

education wei'e: 
% 

- Interim and task force organizational structures apd linkage 
^ t^elated Issues; 

^ staffing model problems Including differences between utilizing 
existing staff or recruited staff (Internal vs. external staffing); 
continuity of organizational operations and ^maintaining expertise 
roles 

- role' conflict and'^the problem of alienation of the school principal; 
^ - teacher Issues and teachers' groups; and 

- community Issues » particularly minority concerns. 
Another problem cited was that of organizing to accomplish the project 

objectives and coordinating activities lii a manner appropriate for another 
organisational setting. 

, The need for Increased visibility of career education^ Involved both 
greater awareness on the part of people and a greater understanding of 
what career education is. The first need was to educate members of the 
educational staff regarding the meaning of career education. A subsequent 
need ^s to commxmlcate the meaning of career education to other populations 
such as .the community in general, parents » and consumers. 

The need to involve teacher education institutions was the third con- 
cern cited by the proposal writers. At the time the proposal was drafted, 
very' few institutions specializing in teacher education had programs 




3 

Project proposal, p. 5. 



dealing with career education. The need perceived* by the wrltera. was to 
redirect the training of teachers, to assist In Inaervlce training of 
teachers In the field, and to prpvlde a better and »more comprehensive 
preservlce progj^am for future teachers , counselors, and administrators. 

In the area of special education, little had been done to provide 
career oriented education. The need, as seen by the proposal writers, 
was to Incorporate career education concepts, techniques, strategies, and 
procedures into programs for youngsters in the area of special education. 

The need to identify special instructional ^materials existed because 
few available materials in District Six and t^ Laboratory School were 
designed to teach career education concepts. For this reason, the writers 
felt that there was a great need to provide materials to persons involved 
in Inservlce education so they would have materials with which to work. 

The need for increased guidance, counseling, and placement services 
* was perceived to be important for the career education proj^ect. Writers 
were concerned with a problem experienced by non-college bound students, 
namely^ the lack of adequate counseling services. 



io 



GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 
The general purposes of the project as stated In the proposal were 

to: 

1. Implement a career-oriented education program of awareness, 
orientation, exploration, and preparation synthesized by 
strong guidance, counseling, and placement which will increase 
the visibility of career-oriented education to teachers*, 
students, and community. 

2. Expos^ future teachers to a learning environment which is. based 
upon t^e career education philosophy. 

Expose future guidance counselors to a model care/sr education 
counseling and placement program. 
The objectives of the project, as stated in th^^propoaal, appear in 
Appendix A. The objectives as subsequently modlfi^^^in correspondence 

between the Project Director and the U.S. Office, of Education also appear 

« * -■ 

In the appendix. * ' " 

Generally, the project emphasized the Implementation of career educa- 
tion concepts, strategies, techniques, and procedures in tha Klndergarten- 
12 grades of District Sljc schools and the UNC Laboratory School. In 
addition, part of the project staff attempted to increase the^-tftJa^eness 



of career education on tiimpart of UNC faculty and to ixisure »that pre- 
service education included instruction designed to prepare future teachers, 
counselors, and administrators to use career Education. \ 



J 

DF.SIGN AND PROCEDURES 

Tlj« Career Education Project staff employed Hcveral atrategiea durlrig 
the course of the three year project. The paragragha which follow des- 
cribe the major strategies used. Descriptions of the strategies, as well 
as the strategies themselves overlap somewhat. In addition, some of the 

strategies reported are general and others are more specific. 

/ 

Strategies 

Initially, the project proposal specified that staff would work with 
teachers from the curricula areas of language arts and science. Subse- 
quently, the staff expfanded the focus to include teachers and staff from 

er curricula areas in the Laboratory School and District Six. Staff 
members decided to work with all teachers and staff who expressed an 
Interest in career education in order to capitalize upon their enthusiasm 
and interest. For this reason, they dropped the emphasis upon wo^k solely 
with language arts and science teachers early in the project. 

A second strategy was the use of a management team. Organizationally, 
the project, was divided into four components: management, curriculum/ 
Inservice^ guidance and counseling, and preservice education. Coordinators 
were designated to. head each of th^ areas. The project coordinator, and 
subsequently the project director , headed the management component . A 
curriculum^inservice coordinator was. hired from tt^e staff of District 3ix , 
to head the curriculum/ Inservice componejit during the second and third 
years of the project. A guidance coordinator headed the guidance and 
counseling component on a half-time basis for all three years of the 
project. A preservice coordinator donated time to head the component 



during all'. years of tft^ project. sThe four people deisrfgnlited.as, coordi- 
nators of the components met frequently to determine project direction 



and decl8e*upon numerous aspects of the project. 
\ Tfid^'tpanagement team decided upon a third strategy prior to, the 

second year of the project. Members decided to increase thje, size of 

< ^ ' ■ ■ *. ' 

the project staff in order to increase the amount, of contact by project 

staff with school personnel. J?^e"Pro^ct Director recommenced, and the 

U.S. Off ice of Education Projecjt. Officer concurred, that a full-time 

Curriculum/Inservice Coordinator and five additional Project Associates 

be hired. The Project Associates who w6re hired were graduate students 

working one-half time with the project (20 hours per week) to assist 

teachets, counselors, and admlni,strato±s in the five pilot schools. The 

I ' ' ' 

increased number of persons working in pilot schools allowed project 
•staff personalize contact in the target schools. 

Project Associates in pilot schools used individual methods and 
Strategies to accomplish project objectives. For example, some worked 
individually with teachers, some with 'groups of teachers, some demon- 
strated classes using career education techniques and concepts, .and some 
used a combination of these approaches or other a]^roaches more suited 
to their styles. 

A fourth strategy included the pi^ovision of Inservica education for 
teachers, cbun$|.elors, and admlnisrtrators, as well as the selection and 
purchase of itaaterials to assist 'educational staff in using career educa- 
tion concepts, atrategies, .techniques, and procedures. Very early In 
the project, the.s^ff de terminer that there was considerable need for 
the inservice education of educational staff within the Laboratory 



SchoqJ^and District Six, Consequently, numerous courses were designed 
and ^ff'ered to the educational staff members. The project staff arranged 
to off e); credit from UNC for all courses, 

In addition to offering Inservice education, the staff selected and 

^ . ■ . ... 

evaluated instructional materials for use in ^classroom and counseling 
. set;tiags . The Currlculum/Inservice Coordinator was primarily responsible 
for purchasing an<i evaluating iqaterlals for the Laboratory School and 
District Six, She and the Guidance Coordinator ordered, evaliiated, and 
delivered materials to teachers, counselors, and administrators in the 
Laboratory School and District Six, In addition, the two coordinators 
assisted, when necessary, by teaching- persons to use the materials'. This 
strategy worked particularly well in pilot schools, with Project Associates 
who could assist staff, 

A fifth strategy was the development of career Centers in the high 
schools and junior high scl^ools. District Six began the development of 
a career center in Central High School the year before the project began. 
This reflected the concern of District Six administration for career edu- 
cation. The impetus provided by the emergence of a career education pro- 
ject also helped. The centers are designed to help studejats by providing 
guidance and information related to careers, 

A sixth major strategy was designed the 'second year of the project. 
One staff member developed specific procedures to Involve. organizations 
from the commtflty in career education activities. This development led 
to six specific approaches for students in grades ^6-12. Some were for ^ 
the younger students; the longer career development activities were 
designed for older students. The staff met with directors or heads of 
the six organizations to determine how they^ could use the specific 

14 ^ 



activities to provide career oriented experiences for students. ^For 
example, some persqns Indicated they ^ould have middle if chool or. junior 
high school students visit theilr bi^lnesses or «jorganlzatlons f or short ^ 
periods of time. Some IndlcatecJ Jftiat they would be willing to have one., 
or two high school seniors wor^^a full week In their organlzatfbns to 
learn more about careers. In addition, some Indicated limitations. 
For example, some put llmifiatlons oil the number of students who could 
visit at one tlm^. This process la described In the materials which 
comprise Appendix B. * - ' 

Another strategy was to work with' prof essors preparing teachers, 
counselors, and administrators to encourage them to oise bareer education. 
The Preservlce Coordinator, also the thalrman of the Foundations Depart- . 
ment in the College of Education was particularly Important in 4hls 
strategy, tie helped to organize a workshop on career educ^ation for 
UNC faculty and students during the first year of the project and, 
subsequently, developed- a career education unit for the basic concepts 
classes taught within his department. As a result, every education 
major within the College of Education is now exposed to a unit dealing 
with career education concepts and the use of career education in the 
classroom. 

Organization of the Project 

The project was organized with a Director, a Coordinator, and several 
component coordinators. Although the specific organization varied from 
year to year, thl^ general pattern was consistent for the three years of 
the project. The general organizational pattern is de'plcted in the organi- 
zational chart which follows: 



Curriculum/ 

Inservlce 
Coordinator 



Project 
Director 



Pre 
Coord 


>ject 
llnator 










Guidance 
Coordinator 




Additional specifics of organization and procedures used In -the pro- 
ject appear In the Interim reports for the project da tad October, 1974, and 
July, 1975. These were aubmitted to ERIC, AIM, and ARU. 
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-i . . RESULTS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS . * 

v> ■ 
- >»■ 'J 

This section of the report considers the accomplishments of* the pro- 
ject. It la divided Into 11 subsections, several of which are overlapping, 
'^ach subsection Includes a brief discussion of purpose, a .description of 
^^he area or activities considered In the subsection, and a general dssess- 

snt as to the effectiveness of the particular accomplishment. More 
specific data doling with the evaluation of the project appear In the 
next section of the report entitled Evaluation. 

Development of Career Centers ■ • 

The project assisted In the development of^areer education centers in 
the Laboratory School, Central High School, and Heath Junior High School. 
The general purpose of developing career education centers was to Increase 
the counseling serv4rCe to the non-coll-^ge bound students, as^well as 
collegt^bound students. One of the difficulties In the Greeley area, as 
well as In other parts of the country. Is that education has not provided ' 
adequate counseling services to students who do not attend college. The 
development of career education centers was defined as 6ne approach to 
remedy this lack In the Laboratory School and the Greeley schools. 

The career education centers varied considerably from bulldl^ig to 
building but had several things In common. Each of the centers was 
located In a separate room of the building. Each of the centers Included 
cafeer-orlented materials. Including decision-making and values-clarlfl- 
cations materials. Cotinselors In the centers also were p^ep£t;red to admlnlstei 
Individual or group tests to determine their aptitudes. Interests ^ and the 

o 

like. Each of the centers empl9yed one person at least on a part time 

basis. In Central Hlgh^^hool, the person In charge ^of the career center v 

. r 

Is designated the career counselor and works full time. 

17 



Centers vere used In several ways. Individual students were free to 



visit the centers to examine materials or to talk with the counselor to ' 

» 

better understand their interests. Teachers sometimes brought in groups 
or classes to look at particular materials related to classroom instruction. 
Counselors also met with groups or classes of students. For ;example, the 
career counselor at Central High School had several mini-career da^s ^ 
which persons representing certain careers talked to groups of students 
interested in those particular cueers. Students were selected and invited 
on the basis of results from tests they had taken earlier. 

The staff also purchased guidance materials for several elementary 
schools. These were placed in instructional materials centers for the 
use" of teax^hers. 

It is difficult to assess the success of career education centers, 
at least with quantitative data. Testimonialsf from various persons seemed 
to Indicate a high degree of acceptance, teachers supported the^ centers • 
by using them. Some teachers brought students to the centers so they could 
use materials and brouse to leaku more about careers or decision making or 
values. Others, used some of the materials from the centers to> enrich the 
classes. . - 

In addition, the fact that each of the centerp has more instructional 
materials than would have been present without the project is a'measxxre of 
success. There is no doubt that many of ; the materials, if not most, have 
been used. Generally, the materials retained in ^e various ^^|(^^^^^Vere 
evaluated and kept only when approved by teachers or counselors. -f^ - 

The Dlsjtrict Six Administration and the Board of Education are ready 

.ff'^ ... ' , ■ 

to expand career centers to. West High School and John Evans Junior High 
School. The/ seem to believe that this facet of the career education 

18 



project»s particularly important and often stressed the need for additional 
career centers when discussing career education. This also is .one indica- 

' • / V ■ 

tion of the success of the centers. * ^ / \ 

In the future, it is likely that career centers will be used more 
extensively throughout the Greeley area. District Six Administration has 
agreled to provide space and materials. They have, however,- been reluctant 
to provide additional persqnnel to staff the centers. 

Personnel Development and Materi^s Acquisition / 

Although the overriding purpose was to acquaint education staff l^ith 

career education and its use in schools, mare specific purposes for inservice 

^ ' • ' ' \ 

education varied from year to year. The project staff hoped through inser- 

vice education to develop a c'adre of persons who imderstpod career education 

as well as yitechniquesf and strategies for implementing it. They hoped to 

develop an enthusiastic group of people who would first of all understand 

career education; secondly, use career education concepts, techniques, 

and strategies; and thirdly, share the success of their experiences with 

fellow stlaff members. 

■ , ' ■ . ■ ■ ' ^- .'r . ' \ - 

The need for inseirvice instruction in career education was great when 

f ■ ■ ■ 

the project began. Also, there was considerable desire on the part of 
educational staff to* receive inservice in career education. 

In addition to providing Inservice education, staff purcnased numerous^ 
instructional materials. Jh^ purpose of acquiring materials w^s to.pr6vide 
new waj^ for personnel trained through inservice educiation^tc5 teach using 
career education concepts. In particular, the staff niphasized instruc- 
tional materials at" the elementary level, where specific commercial materials 
were purchased for all elementary schools. 




Inservlce Education , The project offered several kinds of Inservlce 
education. It ^xled frpm formal classes receiving credit from the 
University of Northern Colorado to Informal Individual meetings with ^ 
educational staff In schools. THe formal Inservlce' classes Involved 
approximately 150 students In the first year, some 130 the pecond vear,l 
and .approximately 180 the third year. These figures represent the numbelr f ^ 
of ^(ersons enrolled each year In all 'classes; because some persons enrol^-W 
In 'more thafa one course, the ntimbers are greater than the number of persons 
actually Involved in inservlce each yeai^ ^ 

Classes offering DNC- credit became IncreaslniiLy varied as th< 
progressed. For example, the first year iiof the project / approxlmatiely 150 
teachers, counselors, and adminlstratoijs participated in the Introduction 
to Career Education inservlce" class. The niext yeai', approximately 130 \ 
persons participated in five separate cq^ses during the course of the ■ 

year. (Some persons enrolled in more thait' one course.) 

■ * ^ 

In the final year of the praject, 17 individual courses were offered. 
Some of the courses were Indlyldual courses within a series of courses 
(Patt I, II, etc.). Courses offered in the final year of the project 
appear in Appendix C. N 

In addition to formal Inservlce education courses, there was conslderabl 
^phasls upon informal Inservlce education. For example, members of the 
staff had numerous contacts with individuals and groups. Th^ permanent 
staff of the prpject met with many people In'^pll^t schools and other 
schools to assist them to implement career education concepts. In addition 
to proj feet Associates during the second year of the project spent a great 
amount of time working with ln(M.vldual teachers, counselors, and admini- 
strators In the pilot schools of the project. 

20 • 
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An additional type of Inservlce education consisted of workshops 
sponsored by the prdject, but not offered for credit. In the first 
year of the project, the staff hired a consultant to assist UNC staff 
and students In achieving a greater undeirstandlng of career education. 
During the final year of the project, the staff . conducted two workshops 
for teachers in the primary grades and a wor.kshop for subject matter 
coordinators from Distrlct^^ifff^^nd the Laboratory School. 

An informal Insezrvlce procedure lnvolv$4«^l8its by students and 
teachers to observe and study the materials located In-the project 
office. Numerous persons visited the materials in .the project office 
to leam more about them and' their possible use in the classroom. UNG 

w . - . -<r , it - 

Students in particular visited extensively. In addition to UNC students, 
many persons from school district's ^Utslde of Greeley visited the project 
office and borrowed materials during the time the project was in operation. 

' The project staff was Involved extensively with other persons in 
Colorado with an Interest in career education. Staff members attended 
^pproximatel|0%WQ^r three meetings each year with other persons Interested 
in career education^ In addition, the staff presented progr^fms on career 
education at UNC's Mid Year Conferences in 1975 and 1976. Tli^ project — 
materials displayed at Che Mid Year Conferences were particularly popular, 
drawing hundreds of persons in both 1975 and 1976. In the final year of 
the projeo^^^JKhe Project Director^ help^ed to coordinate four workshops at 
Mid Year Conference for Colorado teachers, counselors, and administrators. 

Materials Acquisition . The staff of. the project purchased approximately 
$75,000 worth of materials in the three years of the project. Some of 
these were purchased by the staff members who received requests from 



individual teachers, counselors, and administrators. MoatT materials 
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were used in indi^jldual classrooms and career centers. Some materials 
were and will continue to.be housed separately so they may be used upon 
request bjr any teacher or staff member. y 

The Use of Cotoamunlty Resources 

r 

During the second year of the project. Dr. Beverly' Parks, a member 

\ ^' 

of the project staff, developed materials designed to assist teachers, 

• ^ \ . J a' ' 

counselors, and administrators In the use of <]y)mmunlty resources 

materials outlined' several kinds /of experiences for .students In g^ade^ 

'NO 




•6-12'. 

The general purpose of the materials was to provide a mSans to , 
assist teachers in using community resources. The Intent was not for 
teachers to use the materials exactly as prescribed, but rather for 
trhem to use ideas* they found in the materials to best suit their particu- 
lar instructional needs. ^ 

Tdfe materials developed by Dr. Parks help to emphasize a process 

•, - ' * ' ' . 

by [which students can relate what people do in careers, or life, to 

'■■ f ' ^ 

school. They provide a mechanism by which students can more effectively 

learn what people do in life and examine the relationship of those 

activities to the school curriculum. 

The materials included six separate educational experiences. Thes^ 

experiences varied according to grade level, duration of the experiences, 

and depth of experience. Table I includes descriptions of the experiences, 

The complete description of activities and instructions for the use of 

materials appears in Appendix B. ,v 

V 
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- « 1 TABLE I " ^ . 

COMMUNITY RESOURCES EXPERIENCES, ARRANGED ACCORDING TO GRAlffi:^tEVEL, 
DURATION OF EXPERIENCE, AND PURPOSE OF EXPERIENCE^": 



19 



ade Level 



6-7 



Duration of Exp^lence 
Up to Four Hours 



Purpose of Experience 

1* ExamdLne business or industry by observation, 
* Inteirvlew, and "hands on" experltoces. 

2. Refate conmninlty experiences to school work 
by participation. 



8-9 



Up To One Week, Not 
Ta Exceed Four Hours 
Per Day 



1. Participate In specific activities designed 
by business. Industry, or community agency. 

.2'. Examine work environijients. ^ ' 

3. Relate community Experiences to school work* 



10-12 



Up To Two Weeks, Not 
To Exceed Three Hours 
Per Day 



( 

Demonstrate an understanding of job activities 
by ^ving a special report, providing feedback 
to the agencies, keeping ^ dally log, and 
reactions. 



12 



Full Time For One 
Week 



— 3.*^ Participate In a work Student's choice. 

\ 2. Provide feedback 



to schools and agencies. 



6-8-10 



Not Specified 



J/' 



1. Become competent In vldeo*-tapilng techniques. 

2. ^ Become competent In Interviewing techniques. 

3. Plan video tape interview In detail. 

4. Demonstrate ^n* understanding and function of 
business or industry. 

5. Present video tape interview to other groups 
of students. 



10-12 



EKLC 



Not Specified 



1. 
2. 



Relate school work to "on job" activities. 

Explore career options and/or assist students 
in preparing for specific occupations. 

Provide the opportunity to earn academic credit 
for good job performance. 
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Generally the commui^ity resources experiences were not used as much 
as^the project staff had hoped they wolfed be. Theje are severat reasons 
for this. First, School District Six operated on a limited; bu/get for 
field trips. In addition, persons who did undertake field trips often 
used experiences similar but ather than those developed bj^ preset 
staff. And, they went to businesses other than those listed In the com- 
munity rWources materials, ^ 

The experiences, and similar activities have excellent potential for 
the future. It, Is very likely that the specific activities developed by 
project staff and* similar experiences will be used more In the future. 

Mini Grants ' * 

The purposes of offering persons the opportunity to apply for mini 
grants was to create enthusiasm for career education and to allow teachers 
an opportunity to purchase materials for special projects they wantyii^^^ 
conduct. In addition, mini grants were offered to foster the develop- 
ment||rf career education in classes throughout District Six and the 
Laboratory School. ^ 

During the 1974-1975 school year, the project staff approved 35 mini 
grants proposed by 9^hool personnel, totaling approximately $13,000. pie 
project staff approved 31 mini grants for a total of some $9,000 the next 
year. The average value of a mini grant in 1975 was approximately $300 
and' for 1976, approximately $370. 

Projects varied considerably in terms of their empnasis and scope. 
For example, there were mini grant projects designed to teach values 
clarification, self-awareness, career-awareness, and decision-making. 
ProJectsjw4re also designed to focus upon a combination of these con- 



The project staff us^l a committee comprised of representatives from 

District Six, the Labofajtory School, the MoJ^ct, and the community (the 

Projtect Advisory Counotl) ^to select the gran^^ for founding. The general 

crltexia for selection were (1) the quality of the project and (2) the 

extent to which career education concepts, techniques, and Ideas were 

Integrated Into existing curricula. Examples ^'two gr^ts '^f unded 

during the project appear In Appendix D. 

For the most part, th^cost ofj»the projects^ Involved the purchase 

' • / * 

of Instructional materials to. achieve , the objectives \^f the project. 

/■ . . 

Some projects also requested funds for travel by s^dents. No mini grant 
project IjpLpluded funding for equipment or salaries. '.^ ^ 

Generally, p^djects proposed In the first year were more cteatlve 
than were those submitted in the second year. This might Indicate that 
teachers and other staff who submitted^ proposals tended to run out of 
good ideas after the first year. . 

The technique of providing money to wnd proposals for projects in 
which educational staff are Interested has considerable pptentlal. Fro** 
visions must be made, however, to Insure that only the best projects al!^ 
funded. If the opportunity is provided too often, there is tnP danger 
that mediocre projects may be funded. ^ 

Publicity for Career Education ' ^ 

The project staff attempted to publicize career education and the 
project to gain support from members of the community. With this support, 
it was assumed the staff would gain assistance in implementing career edu- 
cation in the schools. The staff also assumed that a better knowledge of 
career education would lead to the support needed to change emphasis in 
existing curriculum to a more career-oriented curriculum. 
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Publicity for the project assumed many forms. In the first year 

r 

several staff members worked extensively with the Chamber of Commerce. 
They met with members of the Chamber to explain career education and to 
solicit: help in developing a Project Advisory Council and working with 
busineLses in the community. They also sent letters to individual members 
of the chamber and parents of the Laboratoryj School students. 

In ai^ddlii^^, the staff also used newspapers and tfhe radio to gain 
publicity. - In the first year of the prP0ct one long article dealing 

with career education appeared in both^the Greeley Tribune and the Town 

''-^ 

and Country. In the second year orf the. project, the project had <jne long 

.^iW^s '■- ^' • ^■ 

article' dealing with career education" aiid six shorter articles. The shorter 

articles described programs' and activities in each cM^ .^the pilot schools 

in which Project Associates worked. Three articles dealing with the ' 

project, as well as a follow up on the District Six Board of Education 

meeting in which the staff reported to the Board, appeared in^e Tribune 

the third year. The project report to the Board of Education appears in 

Appendix £• 

The project and career education also received publicity via the - 
radio. Both the Project Director, the. Curriculum/Inservice Coordinator 
were interviewed on a local program entitled "Up With Weld County.-' 
The program is designed to keep people informed of events In Weld County* 

During each of the three years of the project staff used an Advisory 

r 

Council. The Council was generally very responsive. For the most*part, 
members of the Council assisted in many ways as individuals rather than 
as a group. 
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In addition, ieveral members of the staff talked to service, social, 
and 42-ther groups in the community. Among the groups to which staff members 
talked were the Kiawanas of the Rockies, the PEO Sisterhood, and the 
American Association of University of Women. 

Generally, the community is much more informed regarding career 
education than it was before the project began. In addition, there is 
considerable support for career education. There is, however, still a 
need to develop a greater in-depth understanding of the concept* Many 
persons still associate career education exclusively w ' th vocational 
education and Job training. 

Career Education in the College of Education 

Zhe project staff attempted to increase the emphasis upon career 
education in the University of Northern Colorado so that future teachers, 
counselors, and administrators graduating from UNC would be better pre- 
pared. It was assumed that new educational staff trained in the use of 
career education concepts, strategies, techniques, and materials would 
insure increased emphasis upon career education in schools. 

The emphasis upon career education for futtjhre teachers, counselors, 
and administrators was basically In two directions. First, the Freservice 
Coordinator, also the Chairman of the Foundations of Education Department 
at UNC, helped to develop career education units for basic concepts classes 
in his department. Every education major at UNC must take the basic con- 
cepts class. 

In addition, the Freservice Coordinator along with assistants and 

/ 

other menibers of the career education project staff, presented classes 
on career education to numerous instructors and staff in the College of 
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Education, as well as to methods iinstructors In other colleges and 
schools. Almost every member of the project <*taff, at least once, pr^- 
sented classes to students at UNC. 

In terms of amount of money the project expended, there was little 
emphasis on career educat||||^ at the university level. It seemed, how- 
ever, that the project realized considerable gain with the small amount 
of expenditure. Every student majoring In educatllfta Is now exposed to 
career educatlom In addition, numerous Instructors have asked ipembers 
of the staff t^pplve presentations and directed students to, career educa- 
tion materials located In the project office. Although many persons 
visited throughout the project, traffic to the office was particularly 
heavy In the summer of 1975 when hundreds llf s'tudents visited and used 
the career education materials. ^ ^ 

Career Exploration at Heath Junlor^Hlgh 

The project staff worked with sttf!^ at Heath Jr. High School In 
the spring of 1976 to Increase career eAloratlon opportunities for junior 
high school students at Heatht One of thjp main purposes this effort 
was to offer an example In the use of conpunlty resources and the lin>le- 
mentatlon of career educat^n to cooperating members of the Heath staff. 

The project staff pro'W.ded numero^ services to the Heath staff. 
They helped to organize Instructional materials In U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion clusters. They helped to familiarize teachers with the career 
education center In Heath and conducted several classes. Classes focused 
upon job Interviews, applying for jobs, exploring careers, and other 
career rRated areass The staff worked with teachers from drama and 
journalism classes, 
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Ab a part of the work at Heath, the staff members helped to plan ax)rt 
coordinate field trips to several places. In addition,^ they helped to co- 
ordinate the use of several resource speakers. 

Guidance Newsletters 

During the second and third years of the project, the Guidance Conk- 
ponent' staff developed newsletters. The newsletters were for high school 
juniors and seniors. The general purpose of the newsletters was to de- 
velop career awareness and a greater knowledge of the important skills 

. A ■ C 

and procedures in career development, e.g. applying for a job and inter- 
viewing for a job. 

The staff wrote and distributed 15 newsletters in the two yekrs. 
EAch ranged from three to f ive pa^es in length. In the fall, newsletters 
were sent to seniors. In the lat?e winter and spring the Guidance staff 
sent them to juniors* 

Topics varied considerably from issue to issue. For exaiiq)le, an 
early topic during the decond year of the project concerned financial aid 
for college-bound students. Subseqxient issues also discussed two-year 
technical programs and apprenticeships for several jobs. Many of the 
newslettets contained articles that began with the question: have you 
thought of becoming . . ? The articles then provided a brief description 
of the career and requirements necessary to perform in the career. 

IQ addition, the newsletters also dealt with the process of applying 
for jobs, interviewing, and other important steps that are necessary as 
a high school student moves through the stages of career development. 
One issue considered several aspects of the military service. Another 
dealt with non-traditional careers for women. Copies of these newfletters 
appear In Appendix F. 

89 
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^velopment dfe Caireer Education Materials 

The project 6taff provided aslalstance In the development of two 
products which may have the potential to Increase career education knowl- 
edge and application In the fields of biology and guidance. The first 
document entitled "Biology Career Investigation" Oas developed by Paul 
Richard, a biology teacher In the UNC Laboratory School.^ The second 
entitled "Job Information System"^ was prepared by Richard Perrlzo of the 
project staff- In the Introduction to "Biology Career Investigation" 
Richard stated: 

One ojE our greatest weaknesses In teaching biology Is the lack of 
relating what you do as a student In the laboratory to the real 
world of work and career opportunity. 

We as teachers usually seldom make this vital link between our 
science and science careers. . • 

In order to remedy the shortcomings of career information in 
biology laboratory work, the investigations in this manual were 
developed. At the end of each investigation is a section entitled 
"APPLICATION." This section attempts to relate a career area of 
biology to each investigation Itself and provide you with 'general 
knowledge of what science careers are available and their relat^-on- 
ship to your classroom investigation. You will have to seek addi- 
tional information yourself on any career area in which you have 
an Interest at some later time. 

The staff assisted in the development of" this document by providing 
paper for its construction, typing services, and Information on careers 
by consulting project staff members. 

The Job Information System was completed in June 1976. It provides 
an opportunity for Individuals to determine their self Interest according 
to several categories. The categories Include teiiq)erment , Interests, work 
conditions, and training. After a person has determined these Interests, 



Saul W. Richard, Biology Career Investigations , (The University of 
Northern Colorado, Greeley, Colorado ,^ 1976). 

^Richard Perrlzo, Job lafofma^on System , (The University of Northern 
Colorado, Greeley, Colorado, 15,24^ ^ 
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the system aliowd him or her to access job descriptions in the Colorado 
VIEW System., By using the syatem, a person can determine his or her 
interests 4ndMearrf of specific jobs which might help relate to those 
interests. \ . 

\j 

Pl acemen t 

— ' . 

Dr. Maurice Wa:^d of UNC conducted a study on the need for and status 

' 

of placement activities within Greeley Central and the University High 
School. The purpose of the study was to help- in directing the attention 
of project and school personnel to students* needs for placement and to 
demonstrate the need for placement assistance in the school 9etting. 

The study involved the use of two instruments. The staff used the 
rst Instrument to determine placement needs as perceived by a counselor 
from Greeley Central High School and a counselor from University High 
School. Results Indicated that the tWo schools did little in the area of 
placement . 

The second instrument used in the placement study determined the needs 
for placement activities, as perceived by sophomores, juniors, and seniors 
in Greeley Central High and University High School. Student responses 
indicated they felt a great need for career counseling. 

The study helped to increase the awareness of placement |^eeds on the 
part of several groups. For example, the study helped to make counselors 
infcreeley Central and the University High School more aware of students' 
perception of needs in the areas of placement. In addition, results of 
the study helped to make personnel in several agencies of the community 

more aware of placement needs within the coimnunlty. 

< 

Several community agencies and organizations were involved in various 
aspects of the study. For example, the Human Resources Department of Weld 

.., 3i 
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County, Alms Community College » several youth services organizations, and 
other groups met to discuss placement and counselor needs within the area. 
One reason for the study and emphasis on placement is the overlapping 
nature of past efforts to place students. Close to 15 agencies have been 
involved in placing students in jobs either on a full time basis or on a 
part time basis. For this reason, an 'obvious need in the area is to 
coordinate the placement activities in several agencies and organizations. 
This is part of the background and thinking from which the study emerged. 
This background, in part, lead to the development by District Six to 
coordinate placement of cooperative education students in the community. 



Alms Community College ' ' ^ 

The staff participated with members o'f the Alms Community College 
Vocational Education Department to develop a profile of businesses in the 
community. The purpose of the project was to provide better infotmation 
about many aspects of employment in the Greeley-Weld County area. 

The staff provided money to pay two persons to update a profile of 
employment in businesses and organizations. The /wo persons conducting 
the survey ascertained names and descriptions of businesses, the number 
of employees in jobs by sex, the present ayailability of positions, and 
projections of future needs in those jobs. The survey yielded consider- 
able information on jobs in the Greeley area. 

Information on the 200 plus businesses will be placed .in a computer- 
ized system for mor4 convenient retrieval. As of the date of this report 
the information had not yet been adequately prepared for processiilg be- 
cause of . prograaanlng difficulties. The i>eople from Alms Community College 
have assured project staff that the information and the system for pro- 
cessing it will be ready within a few months. When ready, it should 
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provide ready access to Important data on employment in the community. 
It should help in both the placement of students and cooperative educa- 
tion programs and employment of students and other kinds of programs. 
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EVALUATION 

This section of the report includes the entire Third Party Evaluation 
of the Exemplary Career Education dated JUly 1976. The evaluation report 
completed by Jerry P. Walker and James M. Weber is for the third year of 
the project. Evaluation reports for the first and second years of the 
project appeared in the Interim Reports of the project dated October 197A 
and July 1975. * 
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INTRODUCTION ' 

Audiences and Purposes 

The rationale for evaluating a project such as the University of 
Northern Colorado's (tlNC) Exeirtplaty Career Education Project Is usually 
one of providing Information from which decisions can be made to alter and 
Improve such projects. In the Instance of this third party evaluation. 
It Is difficult to Identify with certainty the decisions that might be 
served by the evaluation report. It Is difficult because of the fact 
that this report postdates the UNC project. The project will not be con- 
tinued under VEA, Part D funding and It la unknown whether or not It will 
be supported by other sources such as the Greeley, Colorado public schools* 
Th\]S, the report will attempt to provide some findings and' recommendations 
^of value to persons InBOAE, to other career education evaluators, and to 
those Individuals having an Interest In the conClnuatlon of all or seg- 
ments of the project In Greeley's schools. 

The full project report for FY 76, when combined with fin*l reports^ 
from previous years and the several fiscal documents associated with the 
project, should suffice to describe the project in terms ^uch specifics 
as total dollars, staffing, materials, equipment, ninnbers of teachers, 
administrators, counselors, students and so forth. Thus, this report will 
not attempt to dxjplicate the listing of these project details. Rather, 
it will highlight those aspects of the project having to do specifically 
with the project's objectives, the treatments and learner outcomes.* ..^ ^ 

Thus, as an introductory note, the reader should be aware that thJjj|f^ 
report is but one part of the project's final report «id that since the- 
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project la not being continued, this report does not focus heavily on 
9peciflc recommendations for Improvement. It Is hoped however, that some 
of the overall discussion herein* will be useful to those concerned with 
macro Issues relating to the conceptual, operational, and evaluative 
dimensions of caree'r education nationally, j 

Structure of the Report 

The report will be presented In three major sections. First, this 
Introduction will briefly describe why the pt^oject was evaluated and for 
whom; an overview of the project will be provided. The second section 
will describe the Evaluation Methods and Findings by outlining th# major 
evaluation steps, the study limitations, and the specific findings from 
the data. A third section will be a Discussion and Observations which 
will attempt to Interpret ^he major findings and will reflect a^^tt on 
th«#8tate of the art in evaluating catl^r education. 

Project Overview 

As mentioned above, the specifics about the project's size, duration 
funding, staffing and so forth are contained in the comprehensive final 
report (s) issued to the Colorado State Education Department and to USOE's 
Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education, The overview provided here 
will depict the major project's strategies and components. 

Underlying Strategy- - Before discussing the project's specific opera- 
ting components, it is appropriate to describe the basic strateg|J|||||ed 
to bring career education to Greeley, Colorado public schools and to the 
University of Northern Colorado, Although this strategy has not been 
explicitly documented in any of the project proposals or reports, it is 
readily Inferred from*observing the actual practices within the project 
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and from Intervleva with nearly a:i the key project staff at UMC and the 
Greeley public achoola. It vlll be terined a ''leverage'* strategy 
(although other terme such as "Indirect," "catalytic/' "diffuse," or ^ 
others would serve as 'well). 

For the sake of cliirlty and description, tl^e so-called leverage 
strategy can be contrasted with one entitled "Learner Intervention. " It 
Is quite important to understand the different intent and consequences of 
Chese two contrasting strategies ^^forJVdjoing careef education." Figure I 
gprovldea some of the key differenced across several dimensions of each 
strategy. ' ' 
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Straf ftlM for Itaplenwintlng Ct^t Education 



Dlmnslon 



Leverage 



Learner Intervention 



Key Target 
Audiences 



Admlnletrf tore , 
Counselors, Professors » 
Teachers 



Teachers » Counselors, 
Classroom Learners 



Success 

Crltejrla 



General Awareness: 
"Turned On"; Incentive/ 
knowledge to pursue 
strategies; knowledge 
of who to turn to^ 
when, how, and t<X 
what; expressed In 
terns of deiaographlc 
Infomatlon and 
teetlnonlal. 



Increased Career 
Education Knowledgei 
Skills, snd Attltudi«; 
keyed to behavioral 
objectives and expressed 
In statistical terms. 



Typical 
Treatments 



Materials Acquisition 
and Distribution; 
Inservlce Teacher 
Education; workshops; 
planning conferences. 



Curriculum Units; 
Teacher syllabi; 
Behavior objectives; 
Mastery tests. 



Planning General Vision; Known scope and 

Requisites Philosophical sequence for learner 

orientation; access objectives; trained 

to key actors; wide teachers administrative 

latitude In support 
Inplemrat atlon • 



Principle Latitude and Flexibility Direct. services for 

Advantages to pursue options'^ learners, career 

^ greater potential for development progress, 
widespread and 
continuing adoption. ^ 

— ' ■% 

' 1 ■ y • 

Principle No Clear Linkage to Limited scope of benefits 

Disadvantages learners; non--repllcablllty premature definitions 
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The notion of a leverage strategy as one which depicts the UNC 
project Is Important because It explains much about this and many other 
similar career education projects. Where a project fits along a con- 
tinuum from a Leverage to a Learner Intervention strategy does not describe 
It qualitatively; It does, however , allow one to place a project In a 
larger perspective and It helps define realistic expectations for Its 
performance. ^ 

Major Components — The principal thrust of the project centered around 
Inservlce and preservlce courses , guidance, mini-grants an§ career centers. 
The Inservlce and* preservlce offerings were Introduction to iareer Educa- 
tion, The Valuing Approach to Career Education and Value Scarification. 
It was through these courses that the projects' main linkage to classroom 
learners was established. The inservlce teacher would iise the^deas aiid 
materials from the courses in their own classrooms. While all of ^^he 
teachers Interviewed indicated that the inservlce courses were of direct 
benefit to their teaching, it is lnq)ortant to note that there were no 
written learner objectives in common use among the teachers. The guidance 
and career center coiiq)onents were interrelated in that a guidance coun- 
selor would direct the career centers. Three tenters were locatlonf, • 
where a wide variety of career education materials were available to the 
students. The Guidance Newsletter was published monthly by "the project 
and distributed free to tfie high school students. 

Mlul-grants were means of providing classroom teachers with sma]^.l ^ ' * 
grants (usually $200 to $300) with which they could purchase supplemental- 
career education materials or equipment for their classes. 



EVALUATION METHODS AND FINDINGS 



The Evaluation Process 

The evaluation process used by the third party evaluators centered 
around seven major steps. These steps were: ^ 

1. Proposal Preparation . Developed prior to the 1975-76 
academic year, the proposal to the UNC project staff outlined 
the major purposes, strategies, products and resources reqtiired. 

2. Evaluation Design . Following the formal proposal *-and contrac- 
tual steps, the evaluation prepared an evaluation design which 
spelled out specific responsibilities, timelines. Instrumenta- 
tion needs, sampling and report formats. This design was based 
on a review of projec|; documents'^and on-site visits with all 

of the proiect's key staff members. ^ 

3. Formative ^kluatlon Site Visits . Focusing on the pxibllsiitkd ^ 
process objectives used by the project, formative site visitsf W 
were conducted by both of the ^valuators (on separate 
occasions). The evaluators Interviewed key project staff about 
the progress to date and. If any, the major problems within 
his/her area of responsibility are spelled out In the project's 
process objectives. Written sumoiarles of these visits were 
given to the project director. 

4. Instr^TTffPntatlon . Concurrent with the formative visits and 
reports, draft l^truments wei^ prepared and submitted for 
review. The reviews were conducted by several of the project 
staff and by teachers/counselors participating in the project. 

5. Instrument Revision . Based on the feedback from the review team, 
the set of Instruments was revised and distributed to the project 
for printing and adminlstr^^on. 




6. Data Analysis . The data from th^ Instruments were coded, 
processed and analyzed by the third party evaluators and are 
•presented in this final report in a summarized, tabular form. 

7. Report Preparation . The final evaluation Included the prepara- 
tlonl^of this final report as well as the interim formative 
reports given to the project. Per contract agreement, 15 copies 
of the final report were sul^mltted. 



Limitations 

There are several limitations to the evaluation. They should be 
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kept In mind wh.en reviewing the findings. 

1. Instr\imentation , the project had no stated learner perfor- 
mance objectives. The student tests, therefore, were developed 
on - the basis of what the objectives might be from inferences 
drawn from scanning materials and interviewing project staff 
and teachers, thus, the instruments did not kave any validity 
or reliability estimates established. 

V 2/ Selection of students . Although project staff made an effort 

to locate "uncontaminated'' but otherwise comparable students to 
use the control groups, there are no data to support the control * 
groups comparability to the treatment students. 

3. Posttesting only . Time and resources. simply did not permit both 
pre and post testing. Thus, the data Reflected only post 
differences between treatment and control. 

Findings , * 

In the section below, the principal findings are presented in terms 

of student performance, effect of inservlce-^ experiences on teachers, 

faculty awareness, and the student* s reaction to the Guidance^ Newsletter * 

Effects on Student Performance — rEven though there were several 

substantial, barriers — in both the nature of the project and the evalua- 

tion — 'to a full^. credible evaluation of the project's effects on student: 

performance, the attempt was nevertheless made to measure these effects « 

After review and revision, four different instruments* were administered 

to approximately 700 students in grades 2-12. . The summarized results of 

the test scores are provided in Table II. 



See Appendix A: Career Education Inventories for grades 1-5 & grades 
6*7; grades 8-12. social studies; and grades 8-12: math/science. 
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Table II 



A Summary of the Student Performance Data 



^X^fiQc pp6CXi.XC 
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Levels Grade 
Tested 


(Scores) 


n 


Conjro^ 


2 

a ' 


n 


Treatment 

X 


2 

s 


t-Value 




Career 
Awareness 


Xo 


10.7 


5.6 


92 


10.6 


4.3 


- .33 




Self 

Awareness 








y2 


jy . 7 


in Q 
lU . 0 




A 
H 


Cdreer 
Awareness 


26 


13.7 


1.3 


80 


12.7 


2.8 


-2.80* 




Self 

Awareness 




4 J. 2 


Jl • 0 


on 
oO 


42. 0 


1 A C 


— . 30 


2 and 4 
combined 


Career 
Awareness . 


Do 


IZ. 1 


C Q 
O. 0 
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11. 0 


H . / 


_zl*54 — 




Self 

Awareness 


56 


41.6 


26.5 


172 


41.1 


14.5 


- .79 


6-7 6 


Self 

Awareness 


13 


0 

127.0 


69.0 


44 


132.1 


159.4 


1.38 




Self 

Awareness 




IOC rt 




00 


1 Q 
1 J J* 7 


1 0ft 0 


— • '♦0 


6 and 7 
cond^lned 


Self 

Awareness 


57 


133.1 


140.3 


110 


133.2 


146.1 


.03 


8-12 9 


Career 

Awareness 

(ftath 


32 


10.6 


7.2 


41 


8.7 


7.9 


-2.90* 




Science) 


















Career 
Awareness 
(Social 
Studies) 


55 


10.7 


5.8 

( 


19 


11.4 ' 


^ 9.7 


1.01 


10, 11, & 12 ' 


Career 
Awareness 
(Math 
Science) 


58 


- 10.4 


8.3 


30 


11.1 


4.8 


1.25 


10, 11, & 12 


Career 
Awareness 
(Social 
Studies) 


30 


12.8 


11.8 


47 


12.9 


8.0 


.14 



* Significant at « .05 significance level 
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The major finding from these data is that there are no scores that 
are significantly higher for the treatment sfjudents over the controls. 
In fact, the only two t- value diffei.en<^s which were significant were in 
favor of the control groups (Career Awareness, Grade Four and Career 
Awareness— Math/Science, Grade 9). While the "Discussion" section will 
comment further on these findings, to the extent that treatment and con- 
trols were comparable and the instruments were valid and sensitive to 
the true treatments, it is apparent that the project had no positive 
impact on the students' career or self awareness. It must, however, be 
.noted that the assumptions of group comparabitlty , and instrument valid- 
ity/sensitivity cannot be empirically "supported. Further, the, absence 
of positive effects on the two dimensions of self awarenes|i^^^^ career 
awareness, does not mean that the project could not have had positive „ 
/impact on a variety of other dimensions. 

Effects of Teacher Inservice Experiences— Two instruments were used 
• to measure the effects of inservice experiences on teachers. They were 
entitled "Attitude Toward Career Education" and "Knowledge of Career 
Education" (See Appendix A). Thirty-five teachers were randomly selected 
as control teachers. None of them had received any of the inservice 
experiences offered by the project; 114 teachers who had taken/ received 
one or more of the inservice offerings took both of the instruments. The 
numbers for the control and inservice teachers by grade levels were as 
follows : 

Inservice Control 

Grades K-5 77 15 

Grades 6-7 17 5 

Grades 8-12 _20 _15 

Totals 114 35 



The results for each grade level and type of Inservlce experiences 
are presented in Table III. The F-yalues indicate significant differ- 
ences for the K-5 teachers ^d the fr-7 teach(ers. However, these values 
indicate only that some significant differences exist -uithin the range 
of all possible comparisons among the different groups — including the 
control group. When lo^idn^f^each possible comparison with the control 
-group; t^^^^ differences were significant at the .05 level. 

1. The K-5 teachers who took only the "Introduction" coursfe 

(N - 8 X -v 33.) had signif icantly^higher "Attitude" scores 
t;han the control teachers (N » 15; X » 55.7). 

2. The K-5 teachers who took dhly the "Introduction" course 

(N « 8 - X « 42.8) had signif icantly^higher "Knowledge" scores 
than the control teachers (N - 15 - X- 37.3). 

3. The 6-7 teachers who took the "Values Clarification" and 
"Introduction" course (N « 3 - X « 63.) had significantly higher, 
"Attitude" scores than the control teachers (N » 5 - X - 51.6). 

* C 

■ 




Table III 
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The Relation Between Project Sponsored Inservlce and Teacher Attitude/Knowledge 

4 — 



$rade Scales 
^I,evels " 
"Served 



Inservlce 
Expe'rlences 
Groups) 



Group Statistics 
2 



F-Values 



Comparisons 
of Major 
Interest* 



K-5 



6-7 



8-12 



Attitude 
Toward 
Caireer 
Education 



Knowledge 
of tareer 
Education- 



Attitude 
Toward 
Carreer 
Education 



Knowledge, 
of Career 
.Education 



Attltudie 
Toward 
Career Ed. 

Knowledge 
of Career 
Education 



1) VACE, Introd., 9 
Mini-grants 

2) VACE, Introd. 

3) VACE, 
Mini- grants 

A) VACE 
[5) Intjrod. 
6) Control 
(K-5) 



33 

4 
23 
8 

15 



1) VACE, Introd., 
Mini-grants 9 

2) VACE, Introd. 33 

3) VACE, 
Mini-grants 4 

4) VACE 23 

5) Introd. 8 

6) Control 

(K-5) 15 

1) Values Clar. , 
;Introd. 3 

2) Values Clar. 12 

3) Introd. 2 

4) Control (6-7) 5 

1) Values Clar. , 
Introd. 3 

2) Values Clar. 12 
3^ Introduction 2 
4) Control (6-7) 5 

1) Introd. io 

2) Control (8-12)/15 

1) Introd. A 20 

2) Control (8-12) 15 



61.1 6.1 

58.9 36.3 

58.3 15.6 

58.1 23.8 

63.3 45.1. 

55.7 14.5 



38.9 
38.8 



5.6 
12.6 



63.0 
60.6 
60.0 
/51.6 



45.0 
39.0 
40.5 
38.2 

56.4 
53.7 



38.7 
37.5 



13.0 
28.8 
18.0 
31.3 



19.0 
14.0 
4.5 
41.7 

56.5 
38.5 



20.5 
10.6 



2.68** 



36.5 1.7 2.56** 
39.0 19.9 
42.8/ 17.1 . 



37.3 15.4 



4.36** 



1.69 



NS 



1.13 



NS 



.88 



NS 



A 

B 

C 
D 
E 



NS 

NS 

NS 
NS 
NS 



f - ** 



A - NS 
B - NS 



C 
D 
E 



NS 
NS 
NS 



F _ ** 



A 
B 
C 
D 



A 
B 
C 
D 



NS 



NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 



*These comparisons are as follow;^; 

' A-" All groups va control 
B- Group 1 vs control 
C- Group 2 vs conti^bl 
D- Group 3 vs control 
E- Group 4 vs contf^rol 
F- Group 5 va control 



** Significant as .05 level 
NS - not significant / 
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4. The 6-7 teachers' who took only the "Values Clarification" 
course (N « 12 - X « 60.6) had significantly higher 
"Attitude" scores than the cont;rol teachers (N « 5 - X - 51. 6). 

Although isolated, these differences do suggest that Intro- 



the attitudes held by K-7 teachers toward career Education. In 
addition, the Introductory course, in itself, increased the K-5 teachers 
knowledge of and Attitude Toward Career Education. While positive, these 



8-12 teachers had "Knowledge" or "Attitude" scores that were signifi- 
cantly higher than the controls; (2) the mini-grants, in and of themselves, 
had no significant impact on the scores; and (3) neither the Values 
Clarification nor the Introductory course significantly^ affected the 6-7 
teachers' Knowledge of Career Education. 

The "bottom line" generalization from these data (while noting the 



study's limitations described earlier) is that the Introdiictory course 
was quite positive in contributing to K-5 teachers attitudes toward and 
knowledge of career education. In additioaj the Values Clarification 
course iin)acted on the Attitudes Toward Career Education held by the 
6-7 teachers. 



UNC Faculty Awareness of project — A telephone survey was. conducted 
in an attempt to gauge the overall awareness of the project on the part 
of UNC faculty. The assumption was made that if the project were 
successful in its role of providing a catalytic function for the univer- 
sity and the community, then a substantial proportion of the UNC faculty 



ought to at least be aware of the project. 

The respondents to the phone survey were 42 of the approximately 
100 factilty members in UNC's college of education. Each person 




findings must be balanced by the data indicating ^at: (1) none of the 
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contacted was asked if she/he: (1) had heard of the project; (2) knew 
where It was located on the UNC campus; (3) had had contact with the 

project; and (4) knew the types of services available to UNC from the 

/ 

project. 

The main results of the survey were as follows: 

1. One half (21) of the 42 faculty members had heard of the project 
and most of ^hem (16) were able to correctly identify Its 
location on the UNC campus. 

2. Sixteen of the 21 faculty members who knew about the project 
had had direct contact with it in one form or another. 

3* Tlie services prov^^ed by the project were viewed by the faculty 
as: (1) providing career education materials — 7 mentions; 
(2) providing general career orientation/consultation to faculty 
or students (6 mentions); and (3) giving career education 
lectures /talks to graduate and undergraduate clashes (4 mentions). 
Four respondefits were unaware of specific services and two 
incorrectly "Hewed the project, as a vocational placement or 
gtildance service for UNC students. 

Although no norm exists with which to compare the survey results, it 

does seem that the 50 percent "awareness rate" is reasonably positive 

for a university faculty. In addition, they usually knew what the project 

could provide for them. Thus, while no firm conclusions can be drawn 

about the effect of the project in terms of faculty awareness, the fact 

that one half of a busy faculty at a moderate-sized university was aware 

it existed and knew something about it seems reasonably positive. It 

partially supports the project's purpose of serving as a catalyst for 

career education at UNC and in the Greeley, Colorado schools. 

Reactions to "Guidance Newsletter" — The major, tangible output of 
the project's guidance component was the publication of the Guidance 
Newsletter . It was /distributed free to high school students throughout 
the school yeary A questionnaire was developed to determine some of the 
Newsletter 'g^effects on the students. The questionnaire (see Appendix A) 

/ 49 . ■ 
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contained a 10 Item, true-false quiz. These 10 Items were intended to 
tap the major themes. Ideas and concepts of the newsletter. Students who 
had received newsletters and who had not received newsletters were com- 
pared on the basis of their scores on the true-false quiz. Their average 

- 2 

(X) scores were identical. (Students receiving: N « 40, X « 6.9, s « 

- 2 

1.67; students not receiving: N « 33, X » 6.9, s « 1.50). Thus, to 
the extent that these items reflected the themes/messages of the news- 
letters, it made no difference on the students* 

The other items in the questionnaire attempted to determine how the 
newsletter was , perceived and used. The responses to these questions are 
presented in Table IV. 

Most of the responses in Table IV are straight- forward and require 

little elaboration or interpretation. The overall results of the 

questionnaire seem to indicate: 

- that students believed certain messages about 
career guidance whether or not they received the 
newsletter 

student liked the newsletter, shared it with friends 
and parents, and saw it as useful to their plans after 
high school 
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A Summary of the Study Data Related to the Guidance Newsletter 

How would you rate the Guidance Newsletters ? 

Very Good ^ 5J! 

Good * 66Z ' 

No opinion or Don't Know 243; 

Poor 5Z 

Very Poor OX 

ft* 

In relation to*other high school publications you have received, how would 
you consider the Guidance Newsletter ? 

Very Good * 123; ^ / 

Good 662 
Poor 183; 
Very Poor ^X 

Which copies of the Guidance Newsletter did you receive? (Check all that 
apply.) 



September 




22% 


October 




23% 


November 




27Z 


December 




19% 


January 


•> 


30% 


February 




26% 


March 




25% 


April 




.'' 22% 


Received none 




45% 




If you received copies of the Guidance Newsletter^ what^ types of information 
did you consider useful? (Check all that apply •) 

Occupational Outlook 60% 

College Information 51% 

Financial Aides ^ 

Information 19% 

Jr. College Information 8Z 

Testing Information 20Z 

About how much time did you spend reading each of the Guidance Newsletters 
you received? (Check one.) J 

More h hour 03; • 

^ hour 13% 

15 minutes 15% 

10 minutes 40% 

5 minutes 27% 

less than 5 minutes v 5% 
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Table IV conti^nued 



Have /pu tj^lMd about or shovn your Guidance Newsletter or any of the 
materl^^iit ir^to'your: (check all that apply.) 

Frffends 
Parents 
> Counselors 
' Others 

What article or materials in yoiijt Guidance Newsletters did you find most 
interesting/helpful in planning/your own future? 

^*Most Frequent Responses: (a) college outlook and information 

(b) occupational outlook and related 
information 

(c) test and financial aid information 

(d) interesting, but I have already 
decided on something 

(e) not sure 




* The responses. indicated in some instances represent abstractions 
of those actually specified by the students. 
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DISCUSSION AND OBSERVATION 

Clearly, the quantitative evaluation findings from the project are 
not positive. And while there can be no conclusive answer to the "Why?" 
question, the best response here is to reempl\asize the earlier discussion 
of the project's strategy and the limitations to the evaluation. These 
are not independent factors in explaining the general pattern of the 
findings- The -evaluation limitations are both cause and consequence of 
the leverage strategy pursued by the project. For example, the non- 
existence of leader objectives prohibits a meaningful construction of 
criterion-reference tests; yet the presence of a third pa^ty evaluation 
bent on attempting' to tap learner outcomes reinforces the tendence away 
from learner objectives. The points highlighted below capture what seem 
to be the principal facts, lessons, hunches frdm the evaluation, 

1. The project did demonstrate that it could provide inservlce 
courses to increase teachers' knowledge about and attitude 
toward career education. Beyond that, there was little 
emperically demonstrable evidence of its success. 

2. Extensive Interviews ylth project staff, school personnel and 
students resulted in convincing— abeit not empirically 
demonstrable — impressions that key administrators, counselors, 
teachers, and lots of students were "turned on" to career 
education in ways that are lasting and could not have happened 
without the UNO project. 

3. The problems of operationalizing an educational concept such as 
career education are immense. They stem from the dilemma of 
simultaneously being expected to define its content while bring- 
ing about increased learner performances. All the interpersonal, 
conceptual and methodological issues of educational evaluation 
are caught up in that same dilemma. • 
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* CONCLUSIONS ' 
This section of the report borrows from systems terminology and 
concepts to explain the conclusions stated. The basic concepts employed 
are input, process, output, and feedback. Systems involve the processing 
of input inta output. Information about the output or feedback is tr 
mitted back into the input or process far the system to recycle. The 
diagram which follows represents a system and the four concepts. 



INPUT 4 process" 



^ OUTPUT 



V ^ 

^ - • - FEEDBACK ^ - - 



The conclusions which follow are tentative in the sense that they, 
in many cases, cannot be backed by hard empirical data. They are the > 
result of an analysis of existing data plus the opinions of. project staff 
and other persons associated with the project. They ajj^ presented in 
hopes that the direction or emphasis they suggest will aid persons working 
with similar projects. . * 

1. * The need for receptive teachers is crucial in implement?ing ' 
career education. Every other ingredient for implementation except 
receptive teachers may be present, but changes will not occur if the 
teachers do not wish it. Teachers must have an understanding of career 
education curriculum, instructional materials, and enthusiasm. To the 
extent that teachers are not receptive to implementing* career education, 
inservice education is needed to gain receptivity. 

2. The development of curriculum is particularly important in imple- 
menting career education. Without it as an input, implementation will not 



occur. 
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Because career education Is'^a process or an approach, teachers will 
modify their individual curricula. That ls» teachers Infuse their own 
Idlosyncrat'lc strategies and techniques Into Individual class situations. 
They may borrow Instructional materials and/or techniques from other 
"^rsons, but ultimately they will make their own modifications.^ 

Curriculum Is related to several other Important areas and considera- 
tions. The fact of overlap, however, does not diminish the Importance of 
curriculum In the process of Implementing career education. 

3. The organization of a project, such as the Career Education Project, 
must follow the commitment of all Involved organizations or groups. Com- 
mltment Is first all essential. Secondly, lines of authority and 
communication mu3t reflect the commitment. The project organization mtist 

be unmistakably Interwoven Into participating organ^^zatlons or the coordin- 
ation of organizational and project goals will not occur. 

The Career Education Project organization was not sufficiently Inter- 
wovto Into the District Six and Ihilverslty of Northern Colorado structures 
to produce the change Initially Invlsloned as necessary. The links with 
District Six did not facilitate the flow of information needed to Implement 
career education fully In the district. 

4. Ultimately the learning and teaching process Is what transforms 
uninitiated students Into those with an understanding of career education 
concepts. In the absence of sufficient understanding of the process, this 
paper, assumes that the proper Input for the system will greatly enhance 
the prospects for the growth of students with an understanding of career^ 
education concepts. This Input Includes understanding and committed 
personnel, curriculum and Instructional materials. 
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5. One conclusion Is painfully obvious. The nature of career 
education Is such that It Is virtually Impossible to obtain a valid measure 
of the career education understanding of students In a short time span. 
Output measures. In other words, cannrot be determined adequately In one 
year. They should be measured on a longitudinal basis. 

In addition, the project staff did not work directly with a^frridents. 
They sought to work with educational staff, who. In turn, worked with 
students. Thls^york pattern Increased the difficulty of measuring student 
output . 

Finally, as noted In the evaluation section, the problems In obtain- 
ing suitable Instrumentation to measure career education concepts and In 
controllng variables to be measured are great. See the evaluation section 
for more discussion of this problem. 

6. An Important output from the project was the training of several 
graduate students. Thirteen students with {little understanding of career 
Education when they started the project worked as project associates. 
Most, \f not all, gained a much better understanding of career education 
BM a result^'of their work with the project. Most were ready to assume a 
direct role In Implementing career education In other organizations. One 
project associate went from the project to* the position of Coordinator of 
Career Education for the State of Wyoming. ^ 

7. Another significant output which will lead to measurable student 
output was the growth £n understanding of career education on the part of 
teachers. Through planned Inservlce and other contacts with career educa- 
tion teachers and other staff gained a better^ understanding of and sympathy, 
for career education. The third party evaJUi^^oi^ for the third year of 

the project and the experiences of the project staff Indicated considerable 
growth by educational staff. 



8. From a systems framim^ork, the concept of~ feedback Is particularly 
Important. Every system needs Information which may Indicate the need for 
adjtistmei^t. The project was able to obtain 1 .Ltle feedback related to the 
most significant goal, namely the growth In career concepts by students. 
It did, rather, obtain and use Indirect Indices or proxies for the desired 
goals. For example, testimonials from educational staff obtained after 
the second year of the project and addltudlnal scores obtained by ^the 
third-party evaluators clearly Indicated that teachers had a more positive 
attitude toward career education than before the project. Tb^ere was a \ 
clear Indication that teachers and staff were more receptive to career 
education than when the project began. 

9. The use of process objectives Is Important. In planning project 
Strategies, attention must be given to coordinating process and output 
objectives. That Is, the project should be designed In a way that allows 
project staff to determine which process objectives have had an effect 
upon or assisted In obtaining output objectives. 
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GOALS AND OBJECTIVES , 
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1 Objectives As Stated 

] In The Original Proposal 

First Year 

3.10 To establish an advisory council for the career-oriented education | 
program in order to promote and solicit advice and information from 
students, parents, teachers, administrators and the community at larg#. 

3.11 To Identify and utilize community resources which can enhance career- 
oriented guidance, counseling, and placement. 

3.12 To Identify and utilize local community resources which can prcanote 
careei^r awareness, exploration, and preparation. 

3.13 To (a) select, (b) Implement, and (c) evaluate the role of guidance 
and coxinaellng in grades K-6 at the Laboratory School. 

^.14 To (a) select, (b) implement, and (c) evaluate the role of guidance and 

counseling In grades 7-9 at the Laboratory School. 
3.15 To establish the role of career guidance, counseling, and placement for 

grades 10-12 at the Labpratoiy School. 



3.16 To (a) select, (b) Implement, and (c) evaluate curriculum materials for 
career awareness In gradfes K-6 for the content areas of language arts 



and science a\ the,^ b oratory School. 

3.17 To (a) select, (b ) .implement, and (c) evaluate caree^^' exploration 
clusters in grades 7-9 at the Laboratory School*: 

3. 18 To establish firm career options for students 10-12. 

3.19 a. To identify curriculum materials foir career awareness in grades 

K-6 for the content areas of language arts and science. 

b. To identify cluster materials for grades 7-9. 

c. To Identify cuiriculim materials 10-12 In subject areas of English 
and science. 

- 5§ 
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3*20 To establish inservice trainlij^ programs for administrators, teachers 
and other staff. 

3.21 To provide preservice experiences for teachers and counselors .in 
career-oriented education within the Laboratory School. 

3.22 To identify areas of articulation and barriers to articulation, with 
area communitji colleges. 

\ Second Year . * 

3.23 To (a) identify, (b) select, (c) implement, and (d) evaluate curriculum 
materiiLLs for career awareneos in grades K-6 for the content areas of 
math and social science at th^ Laboratory' School. 

3^24 To extend career exploration cluste^rs irf gradies^ 7-9 at the Laboratory 
A'ftchibi. ' . ' \ ^ ■ ' 't : : ■ ^ . 

(fit) select, (b) implement, and (c) ^vaiuate'fpaterials for career 
ttwarenfess in grades; K-6 in liip^ content areas of l^udgu^e arts and 
\ - scitence in District Six. * . ^ , 

. "* : ' < . ' ' . . . <f 

4 5.26^ To (a) select,- (b^ iirt)leoent, and (0) evaluate career eiploration 
• , clusters in grades 7-94n'^District Six. r' ^ . ^ 

f ■ * ^ ' 6- . f _ . ^, ■ ' ' ■ . 

\3.2^f\:^ ( a^'^-implement and (b) evaluate guidance ehd counseling In 
/ '^"^ ^ .grades 81-6 iir^atric*«t4:. , ' . V • 

3» 2$ ' To ( a^jimpl^emmt^ ^md "( b ) evaluate ^ expldirktion oLus ters. for ^^ades 

y> 7dy%ri' District Si^;: . Z"^^-' . ^ ^- ^ . : : • 

3 ^29 To ( a ) Cnplement and ( b ) ev%Luaie a placemeiit f unc tioii within . the 
' guidance and coungeljjig^ pol« in grad^f* 10-12 at the Laboratory School, 
v; 3*50 -To (a)vi^ablish/ (b) implement, and (c.) eyaluate the role of career 
. /^^dance^octoseling, placement in gr^« 1^-12 in District Six. 



3*31^ Td -establish. a process for eliminating identified. articulation barriers 
with; area community colleges^: . ; * 
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3.32 To exteiyi and evaluate inservice training programs for administrators, 

teachei;^, and other staff. 

/ 

3*33 To ext^end preservice experiences within the Laboratory School and 

Distr^-ct Six for teachers and counselors in career-oriented education. 

Third Year 

3.34 To extend the application of career awareness education in grades K-6 
in the content areas of language arts and science at District Six. 

3.35 To ifflplement and evaluate curriculum materials for career awareness in 
grades K-6 for the content areas of math and social science in District Six. 

3*36 To expand the application of career exploration clusters in grades 7-9 
in District Six. 

^3.37 To extend the guidance and counseling roles in grades K-6 in District Six. 

3.38 To extend the guidance and counseling roles in grades 7-9 in District. Six. 

3.39 To (a) Implement and (b) evalua*b^ a placement function within the 
guidance and counseling roles In grades 10-12 in District Six. 

3.40 To propose a process for establishing articulated curricula within 
the area sehools. 

3.41 To extend and evaluate Inservice training programs for new personnel In 
District Six. 

3.42 To continue to provide preservice experience for teachers and counselors 
in career-oriented education. 
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^ Objectives As Modified 

• May 8, 1974 

First Year 

3*10 To establish an advisory committee for the career-oriented education 
program. 

3.11 To establish a process to identify and utilize community resources 

which can enhance career-oriented guidance, counseling and placement. 
,3*12 To establish a process to Identify and utilize local coimminlty resources 
I which can promote career awareness, exploratitm, and preparation. . 
3.13 To (a) select, (b) impl^ement, and (c) evaluate the role of guidance and 

counseling in grades K-6 at the Laboratory School. 
3^14 To (a) select, (b) implement, and (c) evaluate the role of guidance and 

counseling In grades 7-9 at^the Laboratory School . 
3.13 To establish the role of career guidance, counseling, and placement 

grades 10-12 In the Laboratory School and District Six secondary schools. 
3. 16 To (a) select, (b) implements/and (c^ evaluate curriculum materials for 

career awareness in grades K-6 and In District Six elementary schools. 
3>17 To (a) select, (b) Implement, and (c) evaluate career exploration clusters 

In grades 7-9 in "Mie Laboratory School and District Six schools. 

3. 18 To establish jPlrm career options for students 10-12. 

3.19 To identify curricxilum materials 10-12. 

3.20 To establish Inseirvice training programs for administrators, teachers, 
an^' other staff. * 

3.21^^0 provide preservlce experiences for teachers and coimselors in career- 
/ oriented education within ihe Laboratory School. 
/ 3*22 To identify areas of articulation and barriers to articulation, with 
area community college. 
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3.23 To further (a) identify, (b) select, (c) implement, and (d) evaluate 
curriculum materials for career awareness in grades K-6 in the Laboratory 
School and District Six elementary school. s 

3.24 To extend career exploration clusters in grades 7-9 in the Laboratory 
? ■ School and District Six junior high schools. 

3.25 To (a) select, and (b) evaluate materials for career awareness in grades 
K-6 in the content areas of language arts and science in District Six. 

3.26 To (a) select, and (b) evaluate career exploration clusters in grades 
7-9 in District Six. ^ 

3.27 To (a) Implement and (b) evaluate guidance and counseling in grades K-6 
^ in District Six. 

3.28 To evaluate exploration cluster for grades 7-9 tn District Six. 

3*29 To (a) implement and (b) evaluate a placement function within the guidance 
and counseling role in grades 10-12 in the Laboratory School and District 
Six senior high schools. o 

3*30 To (a) establish, and (b) evaluate the role of career guidance, counseling, 
and placement in grades 10-12 in District Six. ^ 

Second Year 

3.31 To establish a process for eliminating identified articulation barriers 
with area ccamminity colleges. 

3.32 To extend and evaluate inservice training programs- for administrators, 
teachers, and other staff. 

3.33 To extend preservlce experiences within the Laboratory School and District 
Six for teachers and counselors in career-oriented education. 

Third Year 

3.34 To extend the application of career awareness education In grades K-6 
in the Laboratory School and in. District Six elementary schools. . 
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3.35 Omitted - included in 3-34. 

3.36 To expand the application of career exploration clusters in grades 7-9 
in the Laboratory School and in District Six schools. * 

3.37 To extend the teacher based guidance and counseling roles in grades K-6 
in District Six schools and in the Laboratory School. 

3.38 To extend the guidance and counseling roles in gro^des 7-9 in the Laboratory 

f 

School and in District Six schools. 
3*39 To (a) extend and (b) evaluate a placement function within the guidance and 
counseling role in grades 10-12 in the Laboratory School and in DistAct Six 
schools . 

3*40 To proi)ose a process for establishing articulated cxirricula within the area 
schools. I 

3.41 To extend and evaluate inservice training programs for nfew personnel in the 
Laboratory School and in District Six. 

3.42 To continue to provide preservice experience for teachers and counselors 
in career-oriented education. 
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COMyiUNITY RESOURCES MATERIALS 
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Packet One 

Career Orientation: Grades Six and Seven 

Purpose of the Experience 

The purpose of this experience Is to provide students In sixth and seventh 
grades the opportunity to observe and explore a wide variety of occupational % 
areas within the worji environment of a local business. Industry, or community 
. agency by allowing them to observe the existing work situation under -the asals- 
tance and guidance of a designated representative of that agency. This la a 
one day experience not to exceed four hours. 
Objectives of the Experience 

1. Students will examine a business or Industry in detail by observation. Inter- 
view and irtienever possible, through "hands on" experiences, f- 

2. Students will relate the community experience to their achoolwork by partici- • 
patlng in preparation activities before the experience and follow up activi- 
ties after the experiences and ldentifiedy||t teachers and students. 

3. Specific learning objectives should be l(M^^^il|^ l>y teachers and students in 
relation to the specific learning experiences available at each business, 
industry or commmity agency. 

Organization and Adminiatrs^tion 

1. The experience mxist be requested ahpad of time so that arrangements with the. 

• . business industry or community agency can. be 'made ?Lt least two weeks in advance. 

2. Experience must be anranged throiigh ISie designated coordinator in order to 
avoid confusion and repetition. 

3. Adequate supervision must be available for this experience (teacher or parent 
sponsored). ' 
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4. Preparation activities Auld Include (1) parent permission slips, (2) teacher 
notification, (3) transportation, (A) classroom preparation for introduction, 
orientation and follow up on experienoe. 

5. The experience should be related to an established class or school activity. 
If a teacher or counselor feels the experience is related to course content 
or guidance activities he/she may request the experience for their students. 

Responsibilities of the School 

1. Provide the sponsor who will supervise the experience at the business, industry 
or community agency. 

2. Initiate the arrangements for the career orientation experience by contacting 
the designated coordinator. 

\ 3. Provide all necessary forms for use by students including permission slips, 
) evaluation forms, and worksheets. 
4« Make arrangements for transportation. 

5. Inform the designated coordinator of any problems prior to, during, or after 
the orientation experience. 

6. Evaluate the experience as requested by the coordinator. 
Responsibilities of the Agency " 

1. Designate a contact person as the agency coordinator for career education 
experiences. 

2. Most provide for adequate supervision and guidance for the students during 
their stay at the agency. 

3. Make all necessary arrangements to provide the learning experiences as 
Identified by the particular agency. 

4. Inform the coordinator of problems associated with the experience prior to, 
during, or after the experience. 

5. Evaluate each experience conducted in the agency. 

6. Complete an end of the year evaluation of the cooperative learning project. 
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LEARNING OBJSCTIVES FOR 
CAREER ORIENTATION EXPERIENCE 
Grades 6 and 7 

School Related Objectives 

1. Students wni Investigate the baclcground and purpose (function) of the 

designated agency prior to the visit. 
" Students will reeearch the number and kinds of occupations within that 
agency either prioi; to or during the visitation. 
3. Students will be able to describe in oral or written form upon request 
by teacher or counselor any of the following: 
.a. lhat ldnda of occupations were observed? 
b. What were people actually doing? 

What skills and attitudes wete observed? 

What did the student like best or least about the work environment? 
e. HOW do school activities relate to what was observed in the work 

envlroomcnt? 

.A. Additional topics identified by teacher, .counselor, or student: 



c 
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SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY: A COOPERATIVE LEARNING PROJECT 

Packe^ Two, % 
Career Orientation: Grades eight and nine 



1 



Purpose of the Experience 

The purpose of this experience is to provide students in the eighth and ninth 
Srade9 opporttinities to examine in greater depth the work environment of a local 
business, industry or community agency. The experience is designed to take place 
for up to one week not to exceed three or four hours per day. T^e focus of this • 
experience Is to allow small groups of students to observe and participate' (whenever 
possible) in a variety of work activities at a particular business, industry or 
community agency. ;/ ^ 

Jbjectives of the Experience . ' 

I. Students will participate for up to one week, approximately 2 hours per day, in 
^...^^^..Bpecif ±c activities designated by a participating business, industry or community 
. agency. 

Small grotjps of students not to exceed six will examine the work environments 
through hands on experiences, observation and Interview. 
3. Students will relate the commonity experience to their school work by participating 
In preparation activli^ies before the experience and follow up activities after the 
experiences as ideiatified by teachers and students. , . 

Specific learning objectives should be identified "by teachers^^K^tudents In 
relation to the specific learning experiences available at each bixsiness. Industry 
^ or community agency. 

* ' ■ • • ■ . ' 

4 

Jrganlzatlon and Administration 

L. The experience must be requested ahead of time so that arrangements with the business 
Industry or community agency can. be made at least two weeks in advance. 
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2. Experience must be arranged through the designated coordinator in order to avoid 
confusion and repetition. 

3. Adequate supervision must be available for this experience (teacher or parent 
sponsor) . 

4. Preparation activities should Include (1) parent permission slips, (2) teacher 
notification, (3) transportation, (A) classroom preparation f of* introduction, 
orientation and follow up on experience. 

5* The experience should be related to an established class or school activity. 

If a teacher or counselor feels the experience is related to course content or 
; ::^guldance activities he/she may request the experience for their student. 

•^^ThiS' experience should emphasize detailed observation and some participation in 
several occupatio ;.al areas with a single business, industry or community agency. 

Responsibilities of the School 

'V 

!• Provide tlie sponsor who will supervise the experience at the business, industry o 
community agency. , 

p2* Initiate the arrangements for the career orientation experience by contacting 
the designated coordinator. 

3* Provide all necessary forms for use by students including permission slips, 
evaluation forms, and worksheets. 

4* Make arrang^nents for transportation. 

5. Inform the designated coordinator of any problems prior to, during, or after 
the orientation experience. 



6* fltd^^^ ^he experience as requested by the coordixiator'. 




ResponfTblllties of the Agency " 
1. • Designate a contact persons as the agency coordinator for catiei^r; education 
experiences. \^ 
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2. Hust provide for adequate supervision and guidance for the students during^ their 

stay at the agency. 

3. Make all necessary arrangement^ to provide the learning experiences as .id€f!^^ied 
by the particular agency. 

4. Inform the coordinator of problems associati^d with the experiences prior to, s 
^^ullSg, or after the experience.^ 

5. Evaluate each experience conducted in^ the agency. 

6. Complete an end of the year evaluation of the cooperative learning project. 
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LEARNING OBJECTIVES ; 

FOR ' ^ ' 

CAREER ORIENTATION EXPERIENCi' 

* ' ■ , ' ■ * 

GRADES 6 and 7 

' . . k 

School related objectives 

1* Students will demonstrate knowledge of agency purpose and functions by 

: — — -■ : m 

2. Studentd will demonstrate an awareness of the different kiads of occupations 

Involved In this agency by > 
3* Students will be able to describe their ovn learning objectives in relation 

to this agency* 

4* Students will be able to make a presentation to otheris about their experienced 
5* Other objectives outlined by students and teacher* 
(a) 

?^ (b) > 
(c) 
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Packet Three 
Career Orientation: ' Grades 10 through 12 

Purpose of the Experience % 

The purpose of this experience Is to allow students In the tenth, eleventh 
orlh^lfth grade to explore In detail specific Job activities In an occupational 
duster of Interest to them. The experience Is designed Co take place for a period of 
two veeka not to exceed three hours per day. The experience Is Intended for Indi- 
viduals rather than groups and specific tasks will be given to the student by the 
participating agency. 

Objectives of the Experience 

!• Students will participate for a period of up to two weeks, approximately 3 hours 
per day. In work activities designated by a particular Industry. ^ 

2. Students will demonstrate an understanding of Job activities by giving a 

special report, providing feedback to the ag^ency In which he was located, keeping 
a dally log of his activities and reactions and fulfilling all learning 
objectives Identified by student and teacher. 

Organlzat:^n and Administration 

1. The experience must be requested ahead of time so that arrangements with the 

^ business Industry or community agency can be made at least two weeks In adyance. 

2. Experience must be arranged through^he designated coordinator In order to avoid 
confusion and repetition. 



3. Each 



student must have a teacher sponsor. 



4. Each student will be visited on the job by project staff^^rsonnel or by his 
teacher. 
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5. '-^^'Preparat ion activities ^oiild in^^Ul^ identifyJjE^8^*(^rning objectives, • (2) 
" ^ parent permijssion slips, (3j tieatflitej; no^f ic (4) specific plan for follow 

* up' to e^cperiences*, (5) transpjdrrati<S!f^studen^^l^ responsible) . ^ 



Responajfeilitlps, of jPchctol « 'T 

1. ^ InfdjJm lp*tij(^^£% c^f* various ^"iipp^ in th^ Cooperative education for work 

. - ■ ■ ^ - 5 .. . . ■ • ^ 

^ lex^io rat ion experience.... ^ ' ; ■ . . 

2. '. Assist student with fulfilling Ms Tesppnsibilities. 

3* Provide* student with all necessary forms including parent permission slips, teacher 



/ 



notification slips, evaluation forms. 
4. Assist student with preparation activities and follow up activities. 

Responsibilities of Student 

1. Indicate interest for participation in experience. 

2. Establish learning objectives to be submitted to agency aid teacher. 

3. Make arrangements to make up all assignments prior to missing classes. 

4. Do preliminary study of agency and occupations (to be submitted to teacher ^ 
sponsor). 

5. Prepare a report and evaluation of the experience. 

6. Make arrangements for transportation. 

Responsibilities of the Agency 

1. Provide at least one work supervisor for student. 

2. Work supervisor should review learning objectives with the student 

3. Provide" learning experiences identified by agency. 

4. Inform career education coordinator of any problems associated with thev experience 

5. Provide a yearly evaluation of the experience. 
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LEABNING OBJECTIVES 
For 

CAREER ORIENTATION EXPERIENCE 
Grades 10 through 12 



School related' bbjectvies 

1. Research agency and occupations. 

/ . 

2. Present Information and experience to^others. 

/ 

3* Keep a dally log of experiences. / 
4. Specific objectives outlined by student 
(a) / 



(b) 



) 



(c) 



Specific objectives outlined by teacher sponsor: 

/ 



(a) 
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Packet Four ^ 
Senior Work Week 
Grade 12 

Purpose of the Experience 

The purpose of this experience is to allow a senior in high school to work 
full time in one specific occupation for one week. This i^ a preparatory work 
experience designed to give the senior maximum information and experience ixi a 
specific occui)a%lon which he chooses to e^lore in depth. 
Objectlvee of the Experience 

1. Student will participate on ^ fvll time basis in a work role of. his choice. 
2. , Student will provide feedback to the school and the agency in regard to his 
experience by specific reports, daily log of actlvitlj^s, et^luatlon of self 
^' and experience, other activities as designated by scho^^ or agency. 
Organization and Administration 

1. The ej^erlence must be requested ahead of time so that arrangements with 
the business industry or community agency can be made at least two weeks 
in advance. 

2 . Experience must be arranged through the designated coordinator in order to 
avoid confusion and repetition. 

3* Each student must have a teacher sponsor. 

4. Each student will b^e visited on the Job by project staff personnel or ^ 
his teacher. 

5. Preparation activities should include (1) identifying leamlwg objectives, 
(2) parent perpiission slips, (3 /teacher notification, (4) sp^aJftc plan for 
follow up to experiences, (5) transportation (student in responsible) 

6. This experience could be conducted as an independent study for a specific 
' class • > /> 
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Responsibilities of School 

1. Inform students of various opportunities in the cooperative educa^ion for 
work exploration experience, 

2. Assist stud^ with fulfilling his responsibilities. 

3» Provide student with ell necessary forms including parent permission slips, 
teacher^ notification slips, evaluation forms • 

4. Assist student with preparation activities and follow up activities. . 

5. Provide evaluation of experiences as requested by coordinator. 
Responsibilities of Student ^ 

1. Indicate interest for participation in experience. ' 

^. Establish learning objectives (to be submitted to agency and teacher). 

3« Itake arrangements to make up all assignments prior to missing classes. 

4. Do preliminary study of agency and occupations (to be submitted to teacher 
sponsor). 

5. Prepare a report and evaluation of the experience. 

6. Make arrangements for transportation. 
Responsibilities of 'the Agency 

1. Mffke all necessary "ori-si^je^' arrangements to fulfill all work/learning 
experiences designated by the agency. 

2. Provide at least^^^e wo^i/supervisor for student. 

3. ^Work supyB|^^cushc5u^^ learning objectives with the student. 

4. ^inf orm^lj^^CT education coord^Jiator of any problems associated with the 

experi 

5. Proiride a yearly evaluation of the experience. 
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LEARNING OBJECTIVES FOR 
Senior Work Week' 

School related objectives 

1, Prepare a written and oral report in regard to the experience. 
2- Specific learning objectives outlined by student: 

a. 
b. 
c. 

i 

d. 
e. 

Work related objectives . 

i: Discuss learning objectives with agency representative 

2, Specific work objectives outlined by student 
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Packet Five 
Video Tape Interview, Grades 6, S, 10 

Puipose of the Experience 

The main piirpose of tliis experience is to allow ^students to observe and 
examine a work situation through video taping and interviewing techniques. In 
general, sixth graders will concentrate upon tools and equipment, their purpose 
and history; eighth graders will concentrate upon people in action usingOools 
and equipment; tenth graders will concentrate upon people at work - their 
attitudes and feeling about what they do. 

Objectives of the Experience . ^ 

1, Students will become competent in video taping techniques prior to the 
visitation • 

2, Students will become competent in interviewing technique prior to the 
visitation, 

3, Students will plan video tape interview in detail prior to visitation, 
(Specific objectives should be identified by teachers and students), 

4, Students will demonstrate an understanding of the purpose and function of 
the business or industry prior to their visitation, 

5, Students will be able to present the video tape interview to bther groups 
of students. 

Organization and Administration 

1. The experience mu0t be requested ahead of time so that arrangements with the 
business industry or community agency can be made at least two weeks in advance/ 

2. Experience must be arranged through the desi^ated coordinator in order to 



s^pifi 

avoid confusion and repetition. 



3. Adequate supervision must be available for this experience (teacher or 
parent sponsor). 
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4. Prepaxation activities s'hould include (1) parent permission slips, (2) 
teacher notification, (3) transportation, [A) classroom preparation for 
introduction, orientation, and follow up on activities. 

5. The experience should be related to an established class or school activity. 
If a teacher or counselor feels the experience is related to course content 
or guidance activities he/she may request the experience for their students. 

6. Not more than five students should conduct the interview. 

s 

Responsibilities of the School 

1. Provide the sponsor who^wlll supervise the experience at the business * 
Industry, or community agency. 

2. Initiate the arrangements for the career orientation experience by contacting 
the designated coordinator. 

3. Provide Instruction on video taping technique, interviewing techniques and 
background information on agency. 

.4. Provide opportunity for students to present their video tape interview to 

other students. * 
5. Ifake arrangements for transportation and equipment. 

6* Inform the designated coordinator of any problems prio^; to, during, or after 

the orientation experience. 
Respensibillties of the Agency j 

1. Make all necessary "on-^site" arrangements for video taping of specific 
activities 

2. Provide adequate supervision and assistance 

3. Provide evaluation of the experience 

4. Inform career education coordinator of any problems associated with the 
experience 
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LEARNING OBJECTIVES FOR 
Video Tape Interview 
Grades 6, 8, 10 



School related objectives 

1. Students will practice In video taping techniques 

2. Students will demonstrate competencies in interviewing techniques 

3. Students will have the- opportunity to demonstrate their skills 
' by presenting their interview to other groups 

4. Students will become familiar wltlPlhe purpose, function, and organization 
of the agency which they video tape 

5. Students will determine exactly what they wish to video tape prior to 

the visitation ^ 

% 

6. Other objectives outlined by^the student or teacher includes: 
a, 

c. 
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CAREERS COURSE 

Packet 
Grades 10-12 

Purpose of the Course 

Maiiy students feel that their "job" is teac&ng them valuable and useful 
skills and attitudes and would like to relate this work to. some of their school 
activities and classes. ^ This course is designed with that purpose in nind, 
liDre specifically^ the objective of this course is to allow students to receive 
school credit for learning, and working In the community • 
Objectives of the Course ' 
1. To help students relate their school wcJrk to "on the Job" activities, 
..1: - 2. To help students explore career options and/or assist students in preparing* 
for a specific occupation. 
3. To provide students the opportunity to earn academic credit for good job 

performance. 
Requirements of the Course 

1. Students must be employed before enrolling in Iftie clteJ^ 

2. Students must be working a minimum of 12i hours per week for the duration 
of the qiiarter. 

, 3* Students must find a teacher or parent, sponsor, with whom he will meet at 
least once a week. 

. 4. Student lust prepare a. proposal outlining hisAer work and lean^lng objectives 
which must be approved by the eiig)loyer and sponsor. 

5. Student must keep a daily log of "on the Job" activities. 

6. Students must complete a self evaluation at the end of the quarter. 

7. Student will pro^-lde an evaluation by his/her employer at the end of the 
quarter. 
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8. Student will be able to answer the "career research questionnaire V as itL/^ 

• relfites to his wOTk. / \ 

Rationale for Giving Credit 

1. If a cooperati;if^ worlc experience results in learning, it should be recognized. 

2. Credit is based upon how a student performs and*' what a student learns: 

a. How can. student learning be measured? ' • . , 

1) learning objectives ^ts^^ 

2) dally log of experiences ^ ' ^ ' 

3) evaluation by student 

-4) evaluation by student'^ employer %^ ' 

^y; 5) evaluation by student's sponsor 

6) visits to students on the job by sponsor - 

b. Student may select from two grade options: (1) S/U method, or {2y^k B C method' 

c. The course should not take the place of any required course, in the ^ 
ctirriculum v . , ' " 

' d. The course is. suggested as an independent study 
e. Number of credit hours can vary according to time involvement.' It is \^ 
sxiggested that two hours credit be given for 2i hours of work; per diSy 
for the duration of the quarter. , . ^ 





Form 1 




Emp3L<3>yer',s Responsibilities 

- agree to,, evaluate student's Job performance two times per quarter 

- agree ' to ' meet with the sponsor two time per cg^tev 
■ - ^3slst the student in identifying ap|Pii|tote liaming objectives 

;^lat€<l to his work 

• . 'T' '"^ .. 

S ponsor's Responsibilities 

' --^fifltsist stttdBBt^ completing all required fornb 

- ^s^feet witiO^SPt once per week for a designate^^- amount of time in tfrder to 
' dbtscuss siyl^W work expedience, problens, relationship of school to work, 

> ; rfttlt^ides'^IHR time Qf 20 minutes per week) 

Ivv - agt^e to vlWP^e student at least two times on the -job and to talk with 
W; .tljB^' least two times • ^ , ^ 

W;^^.:^^st the student in identifying appropriate learning objectives related 

- a^^e to^^^e^ the $^tudent at the end of the quarter based upon (a) employers 
rC' *S^ j[b) student self evaluation^Xc ) daily logs kept by student, 

(a^P^s^^^^ (e) career research questionnaire 

Pf^^^^inMp Resp6hdibilities ^ 



^f'^ i^^j^^ guardians) agree t^p let Ahe student part||p&ate in the careers 



:odurse 



/ Counselors or Teachers or. Ife^strators Responsibilities ^ 
— ' : ' ~ 

V - ^i4ke Information about career cdiirse available to interested students 
t^'irJi^^^ji^iat in providing teacher, or, parent sponsors fo^ this experience 

V 'student's Responsibilities 

- secure en5)loyer»s agreemmt to particf^pate'^ in the careers course curriculum 
' - find a sponsor (discuss . this with the counselor); 

' - work a minimum of 12i hours pejiweek for the duration of the quarter 

- submit "contract of agreement "*^th all signatures to sponflor (Form 1) 
.^complete and submit to sponsor "outline of learning objectives'*^' (Form 2) , 

• - complete . and submit to sponsor a self evjalxiation at the end of the ^a^^ter (Form 3) 

- submit to sponsor an. evaluation by employer (Foj^m 4) 

; - recj^st an evaluation by sponsor twic* pex yeear (Form 5) , 
V ccrtjiete career research questionnalTe (form 6) g 

- keep a "daily log" of on the : Job activities ^ * 

- inform sponsor if enqployment is 4;erminated jjL|^ 

Slgnattjrefati;, . ' 



CAReI!^' COURSE 



Leanilffig jOb Jectives,^ 



Name of jStudent .5 ' 



Occupational Area_ 



The following outline describes (l)^the vocational dUllls I hope to acquire or 
improve; (2) the attitudes I hope to acquire or improve; (3) academic skills I 
hope to acquire or improve as^ a^^sult of my participation in the careers course, 

1- • 
2. V . * 



3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

8. 



t. -i. 



10. 

Il- 
ia. 



Employers Signature 



Teacher Sponsor 



Form 3 



Student Self Evaluation 
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Name 



Sponsor 



School^ 
Grade 



Industry 



Occupation 



List of $^jor Objeetives 



List Evidence of Completion 



1- 
2. 
3- 



\ 



1. 

2- 
3. 
4. 
5. 



r— : 

Bate yourlBelf in the following areas using this code: , " t 
5 =t excelltent -4 = very good 3 = good 2 = fair I ="potJir 0 ■ 

lieatness " ' 




Courtesy 



Work attitude 



^ Generation with employer 
Initiates jaeamlng 



CommugLgatTon 

Use of^yyesource material to learn 



Ifriderstands tasks 



Takers responsibilities 



Initiates work tasks 



Rate this coiorse using the f ollb^irlng^ode : ^^^a.. . 

2 = fair, 1 = poor 



1. This c( 

2. ; This 



^-.^ V— - 5 = excel±]4n^^4^^ 

, 0 = itot' appHcab# or ^ don't knoTit^^^^^^I 

'se provided a challenging J 
vfty involvel^me In 



XT 




This couj^se hej^ed me inake decisions. 



7. All thihgs^ Q g^ldltii&d, I rfte.thi'S course^ 
8> Prate jy 8m' contribution to this course 
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Date 



Name of Student. 
School 



EVALUATION BY, 



(For Career Course Studept; 



Grade 



. Name and Address of Company j 



Name and Title of Authorized ^^epres"'gn.tatlve Making Evaluation 



' --"ife.''' . 

Neatneiss (personal gro^aingy 


Initial Report # 
(Should be filled out 
iipproxlmately 2 weeks 
^^ter HudenH starts 


En<i of 
Quarter 




; ■. „ ■. -- J 


Coujrtesy ^ 


— IT — — ^ 




Honesty 






Attendance: Punctual 


. ; 




Calls In When Absent 






^^ce||ts constructive criticism 




■ -V 


Cooperates with supervisors & co-\yor]cers 


~ ' 


' ^T^; 



^4 



Takes pride in work 



initial Report 
(Should be fllifed out 

approximately 2 weeks 
/after student starts 

coxirsej 



End of 
Quarter 



Shows Initiative 



Completea assigned, tasks 



toderstands Job procedur^jS 



Wbrks nffell without j^ervlslon/ 
Able to follow directions ^ 
Accuracy In work ^ ^^^^ 



Observes zniles 



Uses eqidpnent/si^lles properly 



Code: 5 Excellent - very high quality^ high level of performance for Individual • 
atudent 

Very Good - high quality, good level of performance for individual student 

/ 3 Good - satlsf actoiy quality and level of performance 

/ f 

/' 2 fair - low qtiallty, student not performing at -his level of cfljjabi^^^ 

/ 1 Poor - poor quality, student performing far below leveJ^^if'^J 

0 Requires : ^ , 

Help -^'tasksVare to%dlfflcult for student, learning obje 

f: should be re-evaluated 

*' ■ 
X Requires - i * " ^ll^-' ' . : . 

Help : i^-.studfent needs more Indlviduai assistance from teacher sponsor,. 




employer, or parent 




■ ^ 
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Form 5 
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Date^ 

EVALUATION BY SPONSOR 
(For Careers Course Student) 



Name of Student 



Grade 



School 



Sponsor- 



Industry 



Occupation 



Neatness (per;3oni 
Courtesy 



lal^jproi 



Student's morale 



Beginning of 
School Year 
(approximately 2 
weeks after 
of quarter) 



End of 
Quartel" 



Conipletlo^Pbf course assignments^ 



Coopera^tes with sponsor 




tiative in learning 




cates well 



}ise of books, supplier 
xd^Uties » 



2^ 



Code : 



5 Excellent' - very, high quality, ^^h level of perfprmance for individual 

student I 

■ . ^ ^' ' 

4 Very Good - high quality, good level of Tpertcr^i^h^^T individual student 

- satisfactory quality and level of peasformance 
♦ -.low quality, student^^ot performing at h^ level. oi|^ capability 

- poor quality, student performing far below level of capQbl|^ty^ 



3- CJood 
2 Fair 
1 Poor 
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0 Re(ii^ei 
Help 



X Requl 



Help 



- tasks are too difficult for student, learning obl^ct^es should 
be re-evaluated . * - 

•3 studeoP needs more individual assistance from teacher sponsor, 
enrplQjrep or parei|t ' 

/.■■•• • .^r ■ ■ 



^ Career Reserach Questionnaire 



!• Wha* career are you researching? 

2. What are the Job duties? # 

3. What is the work environment? 
4* What are the hours? 
5. ' What are the earnings? 
6* What 'are the fringe benefits? 

7. what is the current and future demand? 

8. What are the opportunitlfi for advancement? 

9. What are the disadvantages or hazards? 

10. What aptitudes (abilities) must you have? 

11. What kinds of Interests would be lielpful? 
12'. What sor^of temperment woiild be helpful? 

13. What idpSfoial requirements are needed? 

14. What are tihg educational or traldfll requlr«jcients? 
15l^^||iat daseW would be helpi^il^ 

, 16.^ Where are these |obs located? 



17. Where is training or educatlon^^i^lable? i 

18. What^^xe some related occi4s^tionB^ 



r 



r 
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APPENDIX C 
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th« foUowlx^ Carter Education classea ar« beijng offered to echool personnel 
In the Greeley area for Fall quarter. These olaa sea are contracted bj the 
Excsplazy Career EdKicatlon Project and School District .6 so that you maor 
receive three quarter hours UNO graduate credit for only $20.00. Partici- 
pants may register tt the first' meeting of the class. (See schedule belov). 
If there are questions pertaining to these Inservlce course offerings « please 
feel free to call me. We hope to see many of you Involred in Career Education 
Inserrlce elasses throughout the year! 

Ve have some plans for Winter end Spring Quarters, but we also seek your 
suggestions as to kinds of Inservlce you would like. All courses wlU 
earry three quarter hoxirs tJNC graduate credit.' Please fill out the fozm 
at the end of the aeeond page and give to your principal ^ later than 
Ootober 15. Thanks I 

liarcla Osboom 

Currlculum/Zioservlce Coordinator 
Exemplary Career Education Fsroject 
'^j-^- 351-2321 - Office 

392-^668 - Home 



I 



FAZX QOARTER 
I. ESCI SOS 



IKIBODOCTION TO CAJflEER EDOCATION ( K-d2) 



gls course Is designed to give those participants, who hare' had 
ttle or no experience In-eareer education^ an understanding and 
awareness of ahat career edupation is all «ha«||y They will have 
an opportunity t^ view and hfeqae familiar wl9 mMixar IclAf* of career 
education materials and actlvttlei^ "Uiat ^an.be uatfl in tlie classroon. 
Eaoh participant will have the oppbrtlinlty to develop a career educa- 
tion j^rojeet apd/or lesson plan for utiliz atio n In the classroom. 
Mote: Tbls^Aass is a prerequisite for CAREER EDUCATION WORKSHOP FOR 
SECONDART TEAvIERS. 

Tuesday Evenings 7-10 -P.M. 
Heath. Jr. High School Roottf H-2 
^ Home Economics Building 

w Sept|id>er 23 to Novemher 18 - - 

• Tfarejl quarter hours UNC graduate credit 
Cost - $20.0a 
^ Instructor - Ifarcla Osbom , 

'V ■ ' " 

II. EJXII iOB - CAREER EPgCAHON WOHCgOP FOR SECOKWrir TEACHERS (7>12) 



This class Is designed to provide pairtlcipiM^ta' an opportunity for the 
development of classroom unlt(s) in thtel^/iiii^Ject area discipline which 
infuses career fdueatlon Inttf the mainstream of lt« T he c lass Is open 
OHLT to those teachers who have had INTRODUCTION TO CAREER EDOCAXION 
class as a prerequisite. 

Tuesdsy Evenings 7*lO PJI. 
^^eley Central High School 
Career Resource Center 
Septeoiber 23 to November IS 
Three' quarter hours UNC graduate credit^ 
Cost « S20.00 

Instructor - Kenneth Sohtsaen 
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III. EDEL 508 - INFUSION Or THE VAmNO APPROACH TO CAREER EPaCATtOM MATERIALS 
IN YOCffl CURRICirLUf A-f ""^ ' 

Thia covirst is daslgned to klve the partlolp&nta the opportunity to 
become familiar with The Valuing Approach to Career Education (VACE) 
ttaterlals and to make appropriate lesson plana for the Infusion of 
this material in the curriculum they are presently using In the 
classrooms. This class will he conducted In small groups whereby 
each group will consist of teachers wh«iare teaching the sane grade 
level(s) and using similar curriculum. 

. Wednesday Afternoon ^-6 P.M. 
Shawsheen Elementaxy School, Unit 4 
September to Movexber 19 
Three quarter hours UNC graduate credit)^ 
Cost . $20.00 
Instructor - Uarcia Osbom 

*£ven though this Is a two hour inservice, a minimum of one hour a 
week win be spent in using the VACE riatcri&ls in the classroom, 
plus instructor will visit schools as a consultant. 

IV. EDCI 508 - CAREER EDUCATION THROUGH VALUES CLARIFICATIO?; IN THE 
MIDDLE SCHOOL, PAST I 

This class Is open ONLY to teachers Maplevrood and Frankllii Middle 
School^ since these iziaterials are beii:g pilot tested. 

<r * 

Class starts Monday, 4-6 P. Mi 
September 22 j 
Maplewood Elementary School 

WINTER AND SPRING Q'ORTERS 
kinds of Career Education Inservlce would you ||RTICIPATE in? ^ 
Tear off and give to your principal no later than October 15 

Winter ^ Spring 

* Introduction to Career Education (K-12) -^^ ^ 
Understanding the Middle School Child (6-3) * 

C^ireer Education Workshop for Secondary 

Teachars (7-12) 

Career Education Workshop for Seccfndary 

Teachers, Advanced Course (7-12) 

5. Using CEEB Deciding and Decision and . 
Outeom Materials, Including Values 

n caarlftLcatlon (6-12) ' 

' 6. Career Iducatloa Through Values Clarifi- 

cation in the Middle School, Part II, III 

7. Teaching Vjal^ues Clarification In the 

. . Eleaentaiy' Schools (K-5) " 

Si HnniffT JQd 'it^iyilP^n" ^ Cat'eex' Education 

If 9. Infusion or the Valuing Approach to Career ^ 

Education In Your Curriculum (K-5) ^ 

'J. 10. Using the Community As A Resource for 
Inplenentlng r Career Education (K-12) 
11. OthersTit ' 



12. 



Yotir Naae 
Sct^ol 
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The tbllowLxig Career Education classes are being offered to school personnel in 
the Greeley area for Winter Quarter. These classes are contracted by the Exemglary 
Career Education Project and School District Six so that you may receive three quartei 
hours UNC graduate cr afilt for only $20.00 . Participants may register at the f^rst 
meeting of the class See schedxile below). If there are questions pertaixxing to 
these Inservlce course offerings, please feel free to call me. 

klarcia Osbom 351-2321 I Office 

Curriculum/Inservice Coordinator ,352-4668 ^Home 

Exemplary Career Education Project 



WINTER QUARTER * 

I.- EPCI 508 - IN TRODUCTION TO CAREER EDUCATION (K-12) 

; ■ — — ^ 

This course is designed to give those participants^ who have had little or 
ii| experience in career education, an understanding and awareness of what 
cfareer education is all about. They will have an oppbrtunite to view and 
become familiar with many kinds of career education materiaB and. activities 
that can be used In the classroom. Ea^ participant will ^me thfe opportunity 
to develop a career education project md/or lesson plan flar utijrtotion in the* 
classroom. Note: This class is a prerequiajLte for CAREER EDUCATION WORKSHOP 
FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, P^T I. ^ 

Tuesday Eveiilngs 7-10 P.M. ^ January 6 to March 2 ^ . 

Heath Jr. High School ' - Instructor - Marcia Osbom 

Home Economics Building, H-2 

■. ■» — .^iv *•>• 

.. ' . .XI . ^ SDCI ^08 - CAREER ED" ^'^" "'" RKSHOP FOR SEc6NDAflY Hl^CHERS (7-12), PART U s^.^ 

Tills ciass is designed to provide participants an opportimlty for the develop- • 
meiyt dt classroom unlt(s) in .their subject area^ discipline which Infuses career 
education into the mains treanf*4>f it. The class is open ONLY tqJii^lSSUr^.^achers 
who have had INTRODUCTION TO CAREER EDUCATIOrT class as a preTfjiig^^ " 

Tuesday Evenings 7-10 P.M. JaijdSsp: 6 to Kjbi^<^12 

Greeley Central High School Instmi'tpr - B^^i.^}Sc: , 

Career Resot^f ce Center 

^' - ■ / • • .s ;^ "94 ^ . 
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III. EDCI 508 - CAREER EDUCATIOM WORKSHOP FOR SECONDARY 'TEACHERS (7-12), PART II 



This class is designed to provide participants on opportunity fpr the develop- , 
ment of classroom unit(s) in their subject area discipline which^ c ffltdnuies to 
infuse cartf%r education into the mainstream of it. The pre re qui'qituJe f or ' t aki ng 
this "class is to have completed suc^ssfully CAREER EDUCATION WORKiSHOP FOR 
SECONDARY TEACHERS (7-12), PART I. 



Tuesday Evenings 7-10 P.M. 
Greeley Central High School 
Career Resource Center 



January 6 to March 2 
Instructor - Kenneth Schuman 



IV. IDCI 508 - CAREER EDUCATION THROUGH VALUES CLARIFICATION IN THE MIDDUE 
SCHOOL, PART ft ] ~ 
.# ~ ■ 

class is open ONLY to teachers at Maplewood and Franklin Middle Schools 



mi 



3 

nee 



these materials are teing pilot tested. 



Monday Afternoons 4-6 P 
Franklin.Middle Sch(0L 
Library . 



M. 



January 5 to^Miarch 1 
Instructor - Larry Osborn 



EDEL 508 - INFUSION OF THE VALUING APPROACH TO CAREER EDUCATION MATERIALS IN 
YOUR CURRICULUM ( K-5 ) ^ ^ 



This course is designed 1(Hp^ve the participants the opportuxiity to become 
familiar with The Valu^ ^ ^i^^pproach to^ Career Education ( VACE) materials and 
to make appropriate lesson plans for the infusion of this material in the 
curriculum they are presently using in the classrooms. This class will be 
conducted in small groups whereby^ach group will consist of teachers who are 
teaching the same grade level(s) and using similar curriculum. 



Wednesday Afternoons 4-6j|jP.M.* 
Arlington Elementary School 
Library 



January 7 to March 3 
Instructor - Marcia OslDorn 



VI. EDEL 508 - CONTINUING TO INFUSE THE VALUING APP^ACH TO CAREER EDUCATION^ 
MATERIALS IN YOUR CURRICULUM ( K-5 ) j 

This course is desired to give, the participants ^rtio have had IN^jjiSION OF 
: THE VALUING APPROACH TO CAREER EDUCATION MATERIA£s IN YOUR ClfflRICULUM^ (K-5), 
an opportunity to continue working on^their lesson pldns. 



Wednesday Afternoons ^-6 P.M.* 
Arlington Elementary Schoo^ j 
Library 



^Januaiy 7 to March 3 
Instructor - Marcia Osboirn 



* Even though this is a two hour inservice, a minimum of one hour a week will 
be spent in using the VACE nj^terials in the classroom, plus instruc;tor will 
visit schools as a consultant. ^ " 
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The following Career Educatfbn classes are being offered to school personnel In 
the Greeley area for Spring Quarter.^ These classes are contracted by the Exemplary 
Career Education Project and School Distrlgt Six so that you may receive three 
quarter hoxirs UNC graduate credit for only^20,00 . Participants may register at 
the £^irst meeting of the class. (See icHedule below). If there are questions per- 
taining to these inservice course offerings, please feel free to call me. 




ttftroiik Osbom 

^^^tJunrtculum/InserVlce Coc)rdlnator 
emplary Career* Education Project 



351- 2321 

352- 4668 



Office 
Home 



SPRWI 

I .v^S^508 - INFUSION OF THE VALUING APPROACH TO CAREER EDUCATION MATERIALS IN 
^ / . ' YOUR CtmHIfltlLtjM ~ 

/''coxirse is designed to glv« the participants the opportunity to become 
pj^^liar with The Valuing Approach to toreer Education (VACE) materials and 
to make , appropriate lesson plans for tnB^in^lon of this material in the 
curriculum they are presently using in^the eiassrocans. This class will be 
conducted in small groups whereby each group will consist of t^a^m^if^^o are 
teaching the same g:fade level(s) and using similar curriculum. . * 

II. EDEt 508 - CONTINUING TO INFUSE THE VALUING APPROACH TO -CAREER EDUCATION . 
MATERIALS IN VOtttl CURRICULUM ' 
~ '■ . . ^ . . 

This course is designed to give the participants who have had INFUSION OF , ' 
THE VALUING APPROACH TO CAREER EDUCATION MATERIALS. IN YOUR CURRICULUM (K-5), 
an opportunity to continue working on their lesson plans. 



THE TWO ABOVE CLASSES MEET TOGETHER: 

rWiKlnesday Afternoons 4-6 P.M.* 
Jackson Elementary School-^ 
Cafeteria 



March 31 to May 26 
Instructor - Marcla Osbom 



*Even though this is a two hour inservice, a minimum of one l^our a week will 
be spent in* uslng^ 'the^JVACE materials in the classroom, plus instructor will 
visit schools as a conaultant. * , ^ 
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III. EDCI 508 - .PROMPTING EFFECTIVE USE OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES IN CAREER EDUCATION 



Th.ls course is designed to create an awareness of the many resources available 
in the community and to stimulate a more positive attitude in the teachers^ 
counselors^ and administrators. . . toward use of these resources as part of 
the learning experiences for students. Several presenters will be utilized 
throughout the course. , Each participant will design^ implement, . and report 
back to the class, one experience in using the community as a resourceful 
learning activity in his/her classroom. 

Tuesday Evenings 7-10 P.M. March 30 to May. 25 ^ 

Heath Jr. High School Instructor - Marcia Osbom 

Home Economics Building, H-2 

IV. EDCI 508 - CAREER EDUCATION WORKSHOP FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS (7-12), PART I 



This class is designed to provide participants an c^pportunity for' the develop- 
ment *of classroom unit(s) in their subject area discipline wMch infuses career 
education into the mainstream of it. The class is Ippen ONLY to those teachers 
who have had INTRODUCTION TO CAREER EDUCATION class! as a prerequisite. 

^ y. EDCI 508 - CAREER EDUCATION WORKSHOP FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS (7-12), PART II 

This class is designed to provide participants an opportunity for the develop^ 
ment of classroom unit(s) in their subject area discipline which continues' to 
infuse career 'education into the mainstream of it. The prerequisite for taking 
tliis class is to have ccanpleted successfully CAREER EDUCATION WORKSHQP FOR 
SECONDARY TEACHERS (7-12), PART I. ^ ^ • , 

VI. EDCI 508 - CAREER EDUCATION WORKSHOP FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS (7-12), PART III 

This class is designed to provide participants an opportTonity for the develop- 
ment of classroom' unit( s ) in their subject area discipline which continues to 
infuse career education into the mainstream of it. Unlike th^' Part II class' 
which ' did not allow Adequate time to develop classroom materials with any 
depth or detail , this class will focus entirely on this Mnd of development . 
The prerequisite^ for taking tMs class is to have had and cpmpleted successfully 
CAREER EDUCATION WORKSHOP FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS (7-12), PART II. 

The above three CAREER EDUCATION WORKSHOPS meet together: 

Wednesday Evenings 7-10 P.M. March 31 May 26 

Greeley Central High School Instructor - Kenneth Schuman s 

Career Resource Center ^ . *; 

- • ' ' . • ■ / ' : - 

VII. EDCI $08 - CAREER EDUCATION THROUGH VALUES CLARIFICATION IN THE MIDDLE - 

SCHOOL, PART III [ > 



This Qlass is open. ONLY to teachers at Maplewood and Franklin Middle Schools 
since these materials are being pilot tested. 

Monday Afternoons 4-6 P^M. March 29 to May 24' 

Maplewood Middle School * f\t-4 Instructor - Larry Osboni 

Room 37 y 7 , 
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Dalje Submitte d October 1?, 1975 
CAREER EDUCATION MINI GRANT APPLICATION . 



1. Name 



^ Richards 
I Last . I 



Last 

2. • Schoo l Scott Elementary 



" , First 



Carol 



Middle . 

jfirade Leve l Flirst Grade 

' ' or , • ■ 
Subject Area ■ - 




3e . Tit^e of Proposa l Infusing Values In Career Education ttoough the 'Humanities 

.4. Brief explanation of the pioposed j^roject according tb*;the, following outline. 
(Use the hack of this sheet or pittach a iaeparate sheet ^ 



A. Introduction and specific aims of the project 

' B. Methods and materials needed for project 

.0. Cost of materials and methods needed for the project 

_ .. D. How the proposed project will integrate career education' concepts and 

;7." subject inatter^f ' . . • \' : \ ^' V" - - ' ''''' 



5 . Totial funds requeste d $it»C9, 20 * Or t232.20 vithout activity kit' 



Action by Screening Committee : 

■ " ^ A pproved 

Disapprove^ 



Resubmit with'-Mbdificatfons' 



^ Signature ,: of Committee ChairmaiT 



S^^ature of Applicant 
Signature, of Priritipal 




ff # » 



^Applications will b^ Judged. on the .basis' of quality and the extent . to which 
the proposed project integrates cioreer education concepts with disciplines. 
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► Introduction and Specific Aims ^ • ^ ^ 

•'■I propose to use the Harcourt Brace Javanovich program, SELF EXPRESSION AND OONDOCT; 
THE HUMANITIES. With these materials, I woiild be able to directly infuse values in 
teaching Career Education concepts in many subject matter areas at first grade level. ' 
This program, used as a supplmnent to the Valuing Approach W Career Education, offers 
many opportunities forjteachers to guide children in seeking values related directly 

; to their every-day living. By using this multi-sensory approach, cchildren add many 
new dimensions to their experiences, and gain opportunities to explore and find expresj 

• for the values of truth, beauty, justice, love and laith. Activities and discuesions < 
resulting feelings aid the children in discovering themselves, cxpressibn themselves, 
what they feel and believe, what otljers feel and believe, and why. TJie numerous activi 
provide many chances to choose principles that giiide behavior, to use judgement, to 
make reasonable decisions, and consequently to produce behavior based on the values 

. given above. 

In summary, the aims of the project are: 

1. Self -disco very > 

2. Self-*expression / \ , 
3* Responsible decision making / 

4. Behavior based on values of truth, beauty, justice, love, and faith 
• through use of the program SELF-EXPRESSION AND CONDUCT; THE HUMANITIES 

METBS^ and MATERIALS 
The student text can be used as a core program for values alone, but I prefer to 
-use it in language arts, mathematics, writing, art, mxisic, and drama as the topics 
(Studied are appropriate to varying subject matter concet>ts. Children read and discuss 
the text, see filmstrips, hear the recc and participate in activities provided 
in the activity kits \ 

The list of materials includes ail the items available at first grade level in the 
program. However, the activity kits are not essential in using the program, only 
highly desirable. . ' 

^ ■ . . ■ 

* 1. Student Textbooks ' ' ' 

2. Meacher Resoxxrce Book 
— 3. Eight Sound Filmstrips - Progrrjns A,B,C, and D 

4. Record . : . 

.5. Activity Kits 

'A. Dance/ Drama 

B. Art 

C. I Music . . • 



COST of MATERIALS (Matdriali Usted in order of priority) 

^ 16 Student texts, * • • • • * • ^ 3.90 • • • $ 63^40 

1 Teacher Resource Book ^ • • • » ® 3.90 1 3.90 

Sound Film^tripi • ® 39.00 • • • • • 156!c0 

Programs A,B,C,D / 

Record q 9^90 9,90 

Activity Kits , . cj 

Dance/Drama \ ^ .... ® 177.00 • • 177,00 
Art » Not included in request 
J^^sic . . « Ndt .included in rec^uest 

TOTAL COST $409.20 

♦ Cost without kit. $232.20 

o 100 
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How the proposed project will integrate career education concepts and ^ subject matter 



Teaching the values of truth, beauty , Justice, 3.ove,.«ind faith thrdugh the 
HBJ Humanities program IS infusing values in career education concepts. Teaching 
children to value truth helps them in making decisions and in accurately describing 
iheir perceptions .and feelings. Young' children can Jbe helped to find beauty in 
color, movement arid shape, and in happiness and sprrow. In finding and appreciating 
beauty, children gain coirificence in their own standards and acceptance of beauty 
as others see it. Justice is expereihced when children are aware of their rights 
and extend the same rights to others - in making rules for. the classroom, for games » 
and play, for dally living, and having the chance to follow them. Love grows fr om 
the family on into the school environment by caring tor pets, by f?helpiiig children 
new to the class, by making and doing things f^r others. Children see how naturll 
it is tq give and receive affection, thanks, and kindness. Faitht which youngsters 
already have in their families extends to faith in the constancy of nature: • day 
and night, the order of seasons; faith in others: friends, classmates, teachers; 
and inost Important, trust In themselves. 

The activities in the HBJ Humanities materials\2onipliw®J^'t the career education 
concepts well. Below are listed a smattering of activities; 

Drawing, painting, role^plajtlng, dramatizing the Weather, completing open 
ended stories, playing games and dlsqusslng fair play, imitating bird, 
calls vocally and instrumentally, associating sounds and colors. 
Interpreting feelings through dance, listening to and;. discussing sounds 
and forces In nature, - pantomiming occupations, singing, following a. play 
dough recipe, using the five senses to enjoy the cycle of day and night. 

While children are involved in the cont^t fields of langxiage, arts, drama, 
arty music, dance, social studies, science, and mathematics through the above . 
activities, they develop self-awireneas and self-expression. 'They are helped to 
understand themselves. They feel their CAh worth and that of others. They exercise 
""many of their abilities in creating objepts, pictures, dances, poems » stories^ soUnds 
and siSngs and thtis learn how%to satisfy many of their Interests and n^ds. t1\us . 
each child's uniqueness in enhanced. ^ 

Career avjiireness goals, too, are met. For example, by performing a play, 
making up group poems, pjaying rhythm instiniments to accompany mi)vement, children 
ejroerience a "community" m^de of many dJtfferent workers and the ii^terdependemJe of . 
work roles, as well 4s their worth to society. In painting, making costxunes, makln? . 
up new words to familiar tunes they see that work for some is leisure activity for 
others, and that different ^obs require different kinds of skills. Through the variety 
of lessons In art, mrisic, drama^ and dance children see there 4ire many ways of 
learning and many different training opportunities. 

As you can see, I am excited about this program and feel it has great potentlall 
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Date Submitte d October 20, 1975 
CAREER. EDUCATION MINI GRANT APPLICATION \ 



1. Name 



Jelidzal 



John 



Last ^. First 

Schoo l Chappelov Middle School , 



J. 



~" " Middle, 

Grade Leve l 6 7 
or 

Sxibject Area 



3. Title of Proposal 



Establishing a Career Education Center for School**Wlde Ua 



4. Brief explanation of the proposed project according to the fallowing outline • 
- (Use the back of this sheet or attach a separate sheet) 

A. Introduction and specific alms of the project, 
. B. . Methods' and materials needed for project 
C. Cost of materials and methods needed for the project. 
dV How the proposed pro^pct will integrate cai^eer education concepts and 
aubject matter^^ ^ ^ . 



5* Total funds requested: 



$614.25 



Actian^* by Screening* Committee: 
^proved - 



Disapproved 



Jtesubmit vrlth Modifications # 



^gnatiore of Committee Chairman' 




^Applications will be Judged on :t^e basis of quality an4'^^e* extent to which 
the proposed project intem^ates carreer education concept with dlscipllnes^«^ 



^ Chappelow Middle School (Jandzel, John JO ' page 2 

Materials requested: 

Career Awareness Program Cost $42.50 

^ ptder from: King Features 

Education Division 
|l«pt. 1186 
i35 East 45th. Street 
New Yqjrk. NT ,10017 



(6-unlt Pepple It Work Program V- $189.50) 



Junior High Kit - Career Desk-Top Kit ' Cost $130.00 
Junior Career Guidance Service 44.00 



Order from? • Careers, Inc. 

P. 0. Box 135 
" . . largo; Florida 33540 



What's It Like - Career Motivation Series ^ $148.75 



Order from: Knowledge Aid 

Division of Milwaukee Journal 
Corporation 
Howard Street 
IllipO^ .60648^ 




) . 



Career Awareness AS-Cljll Casselttes 59.50 

; *■ *f. 

Order from: Westinghouse Learning Corpbfatlon • 
100 Park Avenue^ /- , ■ ] 

New York, NY 10017 ' 



4. Explanation: ' . ' 

•The materials ordered will be uSed to help initiate a Career ^Center for our school. 
It wlll^b« stationed la the Resource Center. Thesft otfterials will be used by our 
teachers to hilp bring Career information to our. students. At the present tiie, we 
have no career education material* In oxix school. / 

_i ' • " -.i I •• ■- , ."• - 

The materials requested- range from comic books' and information shetta and cards, to 
film strips and audio tapes.. They are; appi||pr late for grades* 5 thru 7. ' ^ 

The total cost is $«(14.25. . " } 

^ ' , ' ' ' - ' ' ■ ' 

The materiils may be checked cuut'and presented to the students by the teachers of r 
our staff. They may be used in the classroom or in the Resource Center by Indivldua 
•tudeiits, small groups of students or by classroom size groups of students. ■ 

• • . - . /..'.{-. * •• « i' ■ ; 
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, The Career Education Project in Greeley la Culorudo'a only federally 

funded exemplary career education project. An mich, It Id- 'Intended to be 
a model for other school districts in the state. In addition, the project 
is unique in that it is a cooperative effort involving schools with a K-12 
student population and a university. Its purposes are to implement career 
.education in District Six and the University of 'wcjrthern Colorado (UNC) 
Laboratory School, as well as UNC itself. For these reasons District 
and UNC are at the forefront of the nation-wide movement to integrate career 
education in American education. ^ 

The purposes of this document are to discuss briefly;' (1) reasons why 
career education has developed into a national movement, (2) definitions of 
career education, (3) the accomplishment of and plans for the Career- 
Education Project, And (4) possible directions for career education in 
District Six. The document is divided into four^ectlons entitled: Why 
Career Education, What Is Career Education, The Career Education Project, 
and Possible Directions for Career Education in District Six. 

WHY CAREER EDUCATION 
AQcording to the U.S. Chambex^of Commerce, "Rarely has a concept held " 
inore promise for exciting learning than has Career Education." The^ Chamber 
used this statement to introduce its recent document entitled, CAREER EDUCA- 
TION: V/HAT IT IS -AND WHY VVE NEED IT. ITxe document was compiled by ^ 
leaders from education, industry, .labor and the professions. Several of 
the 24 organizations which compiled the document follow. 

American Association of School Administrators 
American Personnel and Guidance\AMociatlon 

National Alliance of Businessmen • . . ' 

National Association of !.&nufacturers 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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National Opgaatzatlon of Women 
National. School Boards Aaaoclatlon 
National Urban League 

n.e>,ad=r ^ .„„,er the Nau'onal Ch^ber vl«. career eduo.Uon 
— ooncepwth exoUl:^ praise. Heasons He both in t.e proMe^ 
. or American ...oatlon .„d the aZte^tlve orfered by career education ' 
itU eaay to dwell upon the problem of African education, .hlu 
Ignoring the achievements. Ihl, pa^r .111 not concentrate upon the lUa 
or African achoolln,. Hather. It .111 present brl.ri, three quotation. ' 
-M=(> suggest reasons why ^ p. ^^^^^^^^ 

»^re l^ortantlo,. It wUl rollo. .A reasons .h. ^ persons reel carjer 
education Offers nope. v • 

Some Problems 

The National Chamber states ; ^- 

readying stSIentsrir t2 f o^'S ^SffLS^r °" • 

, on readying students ror the Mnth^ i eighth grade teacher 

teacher on readying stSe«s S^SoSegl' 'Sstea'd'^f ""^""^ 
Hon for something, education h.« k Instead of prepara- 

.l»Ply prSaratl^'fn^e^dS^^tJ:"'"' 

The National institute for Education (NIE) is responsible for .o/t 
or the research on career education at -the natlo^.1.^ and ^ develop- 
»en,^l projects career education. In the Introduction, to Its publ,oa- 
tlon^entltled THE C^l„ IS THE mCHER: EXmiENCErf B;^ED OAHEER 
™o», HIE cites as a .,or problem the «denlng ga] bet^en school 
«>d llf e . . It quotes^ Wchael Malloy of the National Observer . 

ohen prenouHeSrHlS^ S ^ "^P^-I^n" at ail age/ 

slbUlty and sfl^Je'JiScell^rr-"? ^iVlr"^."^"/ 

- ^ 
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FJnallir, Lho Weatern K.loctric Compmiy it, ati oducatlotvil ncLlvltlcs 
rtjport pubHohed in the spring of 197i) stated : 

The concept of career education seeks to relate learning in the 
claaaroon to the outside world - "to bring the school Into the 
commvv^lty and the coramiuilty Into the school" - and to enable / 
students to make Informed realistic decisions about their career 
goals and obtain the skills anc? education required to reach them. 
^ As such, It called for a cooperative effo/t between educators and 
businessmen to provide, students with an opportunity to explore the 
world of work and Its wide i;ange of career possibilities, to motivate 
them in their studies and to help them better understand business, 
what it does, how it operates. 

What Career Education Offers " . • 

The quotatlon^from Weptenv Electric suggests some of the reasons why 
many view career education with hope. Career education seeks to relate 
learning to the wortd outside the classroom. For this reason, many persons 
believe, it will Increase student motivation. It will alsJ help students 
-make better career deci-fllons because they will be aware of and understand 
more of the options available to them in the world of work. 

. Career education offers much more than this. In emphasizing "self- 
awareness," proponents of career edudatlon seek to help students understand 
a second Important factor in career decisions, namel^, the need to under- 
stand oneg own abilities, values, interests, and aptitudes. Career educatic 
also -seeks to assist students in learning the process by which career 
ieclslcjns are made. 

Career education attempts to relate the famil^, the citizens^hip, the 

avocational-leis'ore and the work roles to career decisions. It recognizes 

the important influence these roles have upon careers, broadly defined 

and, in turn, the affects of career decisions upon these roles. lA so doing 

career education programs help to bring together subject areas. 

.. . ♦ 
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. Finally, career education;, by -providing educational experiencdf ; 
^ for students, , can be a technic^e a device' wiilch' helps to involve '^^^ ^ \ 
■^ comaunity more ih education; -In worldng ^th .embers of the conmurtlty, 
•^ educational staff will lean, the needs and desires for education of thb 
^«m^. Also; members of the community will^ leaL. more ^out the. ^' . - 
^ operational requirements and constraints of the schools. . In this sense 
. career educaticx/ will serve, to aid accountabiHty . 

iMWa^en^^ the reasons for career education is not exhaustive; 
It is, rat^ only_^an. attefhpt to outline sJme of the bases , of thinMng ' 
underlying «.e career education movement. The next section of this document 
presents a. discussion of the meaning of ^career education. 

WHAT IS CAREER EDUCATION 

is defined differently' by different persom^^ T^.o ^ 
reasons are: <1) persons define the term career differently and (2) career ^ 
decisions are often affected by many factors other than education. Never- • 
theless, there is consl<Jerable agreement as to\he meaning of career 
education. ^ For example, most persons would agree that carelr education: 

1. is for all Students. _ " ' 

2. includes, but is much more than vocational education, 

*J%°°^^P^*i°nal but including the famiJjrrS ciSLn 
ship, and the avogational-leisure roles, and "^^^.^^i^^^" 

i^grdegi2.°°™"^*'^ ^'^^ educational process to a 

' Exang^les of several career education definitions currently in use 

f0ll0V7. . "■ 
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• society, to integrate such values .into their personal value 

systems, and to implement those values in their lives in such a 
way that work becomes -I)ossible, meaningful, and satisfying to each 

) individual. (U.S. Chamber of Conanerce) 

Career education is a continuous learning process that vd.ll 

assist all individuals in decision-maMng through integrated- 
► school and community activities. The decisions vd.ll be pertinent 
tcf^the life roles of the family, citizenship, leisure time, as 
well as work. (Colorado State Board of Education, Colorado State 
5oard of Community Colleges and Occupational Education, and 
Colorado Commission on Higher Education) 

What career education means to me is basically a point of view, 
. a coi^cept'- a concept that says three things. First, that 

career education will be part of the curriculum for all students, 
not, J^t some. Second, that it will continue throughout a young- 
- ster/s stay in school, from first grade through senior high and 
beyond, if he so elects. And third, that every student leaving 
. school will possess the skills necessary to give him a start in 
. making a livelihood for himself and his family, even if he leaves 
t)efore completing high school. (Sidney Marland, Jr., former USOE 
Commissioner and. presently chairman of College Entrance Examination 
Board ) 

Many have questioned the relationship of career education and 

.vocational education. The National institute' of Education attempted to 

clarify, the meanings of career^ education, vocational education, and all 

of education in the paragraphs which«-follow. 

• Career education includes vocational and technical education in 
that skilled training and preparation for a specific job or 
occupation plays a significant role for many youth and adults\who 
have decided on an occupation such as carpenter, medical tech- 
nician, or engineer and want training to «|fter it. 

Career education is more than vocational-technical education; the 
difference between training for a single Job or occupation and a 
concern f* how education affects the sum total of one's life work 
the development of which represents many choices throughout the ' 
• individual's lifetime-, and is influenced by many factors in addition 
to technical skills, 

e same time, career education as we see it is not 
synonymous with all education. Career education ... is 
primarily concerned with education as it relates to career ^ 
development. Education more broadly is concerned with the 
development of critical thinking, stimulation of the love ' of 
learning, transniission of diverse cultural heritages, and the 
full participation of individuals in their society. 

- ■ ' . , ' -5- ■ 
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A model of career education which incorporates most of the comonly ' 
agreed upon elements of career education appears on pag4*7. - \ 
■ Caj^er Education As An Ap^bach 

For the project sj^f , career education is basically a philosophy or 
an approach, rather t^n a program. Programs must I developed from "the , 
philosophy by individual schools and districts. .The staff makes several 
assumptions about. career Education as an approach. ^ 

2. majj^ factors affect^ the choice of a cariir: and in tirm thl \V' 
career one' chooses affects his/her total lifrstyle. " ' 

^' frf"! ^° understand W factors which (S) 

/ contribute to career choice, entiy, and progression " ^ 

■f. persons are not fully aw4re of avaiW career options ■ 

^' f^r^^'vf Integrated into existing classes 

• S^?h J-^f J ^^f ^ ^ ^ ^^-^ emphasizes carXr development 
without ^detracting from those classes and subJeS 2las? 

These assumptions have helped to provide definition for the project 
staff. They do not, nor should they, define career education for 
District Six, UNC, or the laboratory School. Because we view career 
education as a philosophy or an approach, we feel that each school district 
must^develop its own specific definition of career education. ' That • 
definiti^t be consistent with overall curricular plazinfng for the 
dlstric^must be developed with input from thos? who wiU be affected' 
by the definition and programs which are developed. 
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A COMPREHENSIVE CAREER EDUCATION 
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IHE CAREER EDUCATION PSOJECT ».' 
, ., This section of the report Inoludes a brief dlsousslo^ of several 
. approaches and activities used the first t.p years, and pW f 6« tha 
third year of the project. Major e^sls ^ the first year of the • 
project was upon the acquisition of Instruotlonal ^terlals and Inservlce 
education for teachers, counselors; and administrators : . ' ^ ~ 

The Second Year \ • . . > -.^ 

, ,I^*«g the .seconJ year of the pri^Ject, 1974^.75, six project associates 
"oried.tteaoh of five pilot schools within Wstrlct SI. and in' the * 
Uborato^ school, -l^e project associates were graduate student, pursuing" 
advanced degrees In various areas wltfeta *he field of education. Each 
worked eo hours a wee. In the assigned pilot school to assl^t educational ■ 
staff to l^le^nt career education: m project associates had conslderahl 
previous experience as teac&rs and/or adelnlstrators. Ihe pilot schools 
1« mstrlct SI. were Central, Heath, Jefferson, tedlson and Scott. .■ 

Project associates assisted' school staffs to l^ie„ent career education 
• consulting with educational staff and coordinating activities. At the " 
ele^nt^ level several conducted demonstrations' In the use of l^e VM.mm 
APPRoicH^ TO CAREER EDUCAIION materials. aYse co«erclally prepared 
materials are particularly useful In developing self and career awareness 
concepts . Ihey were selected ^or use In elementary schools because of a - 
vezy strong and positive response to them by'teachers durlng-the first 
year. Iften a recent order for three sets of materials Is filled, all 
District SI, elemental schools and the laborato;y School vrtll have the 
valuing Approach materials. Project assocl^es also helped to coordinate 
the scheduling of speakers from the co«unlty. - Ihey consulted with educa- 
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tlo^ staffs rsgaxdl^ t,e purchase of new InstftetW ^terlaZs In 
_ career ^e^ucatlon. an. partlclpaU. In ^ inser,lce education of dlstrlot 
teaehers, counselors, and administrators. ■ y 

^I«t year the project made available mini grants to' teachers t 
, counselors, and administrators In Kstrlct SI. and ^ lahoratoz^ slol' 
■interested staff members submitted proposals to.lncorporjie cWeer educa- 
te mo instructional activities. Total requests for funds Lceeded ' 
*17,000. A panel -of si. persons from Wstrlct, Sl.„ th^ laborato^ School • 
-d the project advisor co^ttee, selected 35 of « proposed mini grants 
ror funding, ^et of the ,l,,ooa e^pen^d for mini grants was for Instruc 
tlonal materials; however, so« Was used for e^catlonal trips to the 
community. > ' 

in addltloh to «atertal, for mini .grants, the project has purchased 
over Ka.OOO worth of Instructional materials for the pilot schools In 
nls^Mct SI. and the Xaborato^ School, kjerlals have Included hoois, 
«lms and fllmstrlps^for Instructional use, and materials "for professional, 
*taff. The project budget has al«3n riiT^-fov ^ • 
the stchobls . - " ' ■ ^-^-i- 

# mservlce education wl^^tbe, project has Included work wltS, wkvl. 
dual, teachers a,d counselors as,»ll as larg^ g^^ presentations A ^t has 
ranged from Instruction 1, general concepts related to &;ar educjtlon t. 
specific procedures designed Whelp Individuals, use i^ctlonaiLch- 
ni4ues. -Mrs. Marcla Oshom, the C^^culu^Inserviftl^^tor' L 
Planned, organised, a« coated' this phase of the projefs, 

Che Phase of Inservlce education Involves fo^al classes' in' cari^ ' 
education offering graduate credit from mc. ^proximately i^o teachers ' 
counselors, and a^nlet^tprs In Mstrlct SI. and the Iab6rat.,^ scho,l' 
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"received credit for inservice the first year! During the secoild year, the 
project offered five courses, most of which 'dealt with career education in 
greater depth -than the inservice for thfe first year. Approxl^ihalJely I30 
persons from District Six and the XAboratory School enrolled in the five 
courses. » . " . ^ ' . 

The project was also involved in the preservice education of future 
teachers, counselors, and administrators. In the 1974-75 school year each 
ONC student enrolled in Basic Concepts classes offered by the Department 
of Foundations, a requi^d course for education majors, was^xposeti to two 
contact hours related to career education. . In addition, the project staff 
worked with -several professors to increase the understanding of career 
education at the university level and make aware services available from 
the project. 

Plans for the Thi'i^d Year ' ' 
^— — » i — » 

Seyercil of the activities and areas to be'stressed this year are 
mini grants, inservicft education, the use of community resources, guidance 
^d prcjservice education. These are discussed briefly in the j^ragraphs 
which follow.' i \ 

Mxii Grants . The^p^oject will again make available money for teachers, 
counselors, and administrators to implement ca^{i€[^ education. The grants 
will be available on a competitive basis to all DistrS^ct Six and Laboratory 
School personnel. 5 . 

In addition to the purchase of materials for^Wni grants, the project 
will purchase instructionatl materials for sta^ in District ^ix pilot . 
schools and the Laboratory School. The total project budget for materials 
this yeacp, incluxiing funds for mini grants, is approximately $25,000. 
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■ Inservlc^ Education . Inservlce education again will be a' major emphasis 

• . ■ • ^ . • 

this ^r. Project staff will continue to provide formal classes" for univer-' 

... ■ . ° .' > 

sity credit and informal assistance' to individuals and groups .in pilot • * 

schools. In addition, ^the Curricumul/Inservice Coordinator will work with * 

curriculum coordinators to develop, scope and sequence for. career education 

and to respond to .other staff requests for assistance in the arJk ^fW curriculum. 

Community ^Resources . Ohe project, will increase emphasis uJLn 'the ' 
use of community resources this year. Thi^ will include increasing o^r- 
tunities for educational experiences in businesses and a0»ncies witMn the " • 
community and developing lists of speak«|>s with more <kviU*^i^^ 
and backgrounds than those currently available. /\' 

Last year the project st^ff developed six educational experienced in J 

the :coinmunity for. students in grades six through twelve. 'Each of the 

iexperiences is desigi^ed for ^'^^^'ts at different grade levels; for . " ' 

example, the first is for students' in grades six and seven, the Second for 

' ■■ ' \ - ' , . ff 

eight and nine, and so forth. Focus is upon awareness, orientation and . 



exploration. 

■ " Guidance^ The guidance corapohent' will continue to work with counselor's 
in developing comprrfiensive gijidance programs at the junior high and high 

. school levels. Stroog coordination between project staff and counselor ; 

' I ■ - 
supervisors of District Six and the Laboratoiy School will continue. Further, 

development of Career Information Center materials will be conlinued and/or ' 

accelerated. The project staff wlll^donbinue to explore and attempt to ' 

implement alternative roles for counselors . .. The guidance components will 

•concentrate efforts ixi these areas at the .junior and Senior high schools. 
■ rireservice Educat^. Proje^st staff will work more extensively this 

year than last with future teachers, counselors, and' adininistrators at UNC. 

j ' -li- 
ne 




Activities will include presentations to university c] asses by project 
staff, meetings with individuals and groups of 'professors, and demon- 
- str^tiofts of instructional mater^fids wMch focus upon career education. 

f ' ' ' " k 

■POSSIBLE DIRECTIONS fSR CAREER EDUCATION 
* IN DISTRICT SIX 

• The preceding sections discussed career education and the career 

education proJec^j>.^^is section: (1) summarizes the status of career 

education in Ms t^^. Six, (2) pjes^nts vthe needs for career education as - 

perceived by„ the project staff', and (3) pose& questioij^ raised*a6 a result 

gf the implementaticm of career education. ♦ - 

■* ♦ ' . ■ . • 

The Status of Career Education in" District 'Six ^ 

The statements which follow indicate in, summary form the "current status 
of career education in District Six: 

1. • Approximately 250 teachers, counselors, and administrators have 
received UNC graduate credit for inservice course? in career 
educatlm dttriiig 

||. • Career planning centej^ ham, been establish^ and are being 
"^i^xpanded at Greeley Central Mgh School and! Heath Junior^gh. 

3. -^e VALUING APPROACH TO CAREER EDUCATION nfeterials, tlW basi^ 

' instructional materials for career -educatilon in grades K^I^V are 
being used in eight District Six elementar^scWs. The central 
administration has submitted. vorders for materials for the three 
remaining elementary^ schools . " All elementary schools will have 
the materials when the orders are completed. 

4. The staffs of two m:^ddle schools are participating in an inservice 
class designed to help them pilot test instructional materials • 
for career development. These n&terials hel^)" students understand 
who they are and what they can become. Values clarification is a 
particularly important aspect of the materials., 

5. Other career related materials "have been supplied to individual 
teachers and school staffs. 

6. A process for developing' scope and sequence for career educattion 
has been started. ^ vt-o^u^i 

■ ■ : ' ■ /■ 
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7. Many teachers, counselors, ^nci ^^^^tis&tors have indicated ^ 
an Interest in and a v.dLllin^^^^ ii^iplemeht caijeer education. 

8. ^ T^e project staff has piLpaf^^ fh^^^^"^ educational experiences 

^ for students in the coinmuni1/y> ^U^lxiess and community agencies 
contacted thus far have resjjoi^p ^^^tj^ositively. 

The Needs for, Career Education As Per c^^^^^L^L^The 

The project staff has perceived s^v^^-^ ^^©eds for career educatipn • 
within the district: ^' ' ' J 

1. -A writtei\ %ard policy con^dJ^^ '^^^Ser education in^jistrict' Six, 
> . ; ^ i) ^ ^ ' ^ — ^ - 

■ 2. A definition 6^ career educjaticJl^ iHstrict Six. 

3. A plan to impljkmajrt, career e^uc^^^o^ throughout District ^^^^ 

4. Career Flaming Centers at QT^e^^^ '^^s-t High School' and John/Evans 
\. Junio;- High School. ' ' 7 

• . ■ ■ ' ■ ' \ J Q 

5. '^Expanded Career Planning C^uter^^^t Gi'eeley Central aAd Heath 

Junior H±gh School. 

6. Career Resource Centers in cCiia^^*^°»i with the IMC centers in 
the middle schools e^id elemeAtai^ ^^ho^ls. 

7. Counselors assigned full ttm^ to ^areej, Plaiming Centers. 

.8.^ Additional career related n^peH^'^^ ^0;^. "non-pilot" Schools. ^ 

, 9. Additional inservice classes iti ^^eei* education for alidade * 
levels and subject, areas. . 

10. Assigned responsibility for ^^tho^^^^y to implement career 
education in the District. 

11. Centrally located facility t.0 hc^^ i^i^tructional materials for 
use in all schools, 

12. Expanded use of community re^^Uf^^®* ^ 

13. A District evaluation plan for c^^er ^^jucation. 

14. An advisory coifmiUtee comprt5^.^ ^''^Ments, parents, community 
representatives, aa^jinistrato^^s, "teachers. 



V 
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Questions Raised As A Result of the Implementlon of Career Educ ation ; 

( ^ . ^ / 

The introduction of csireer educfation into a school district and the 
decision to^^^^ly implement it lead to numeix)us quejstions, -Several of 
the- more Important follow, even though some cannot be answered at this 
time. 

1. What capabilities Should a student have lipon leaving school? 

2. What are th^ responsibilities of schools to students who opt 
^ not to go to college? 

3. .. What are the responsibilities of schools to students who drop 

out of school? / 

U.^ Is there commitment within the district to develop plans for 

Implementation of career educatiqfn in grades K-12? » / ' 

5. Will there be reso\irces available to^provjde for the implementation 
of career education in grades K-12 of the district? 

6. Will there be resovfrces to tenure the provision cjf vocational 
education when career education is fulls Implemented? 

7. What implications will a fully implemented career education 
progra^ ba ve ^on guidance functions \mhin the disj;rict? 

c . ^ < . 

Conclusion 

School District Six has made an important first step 'toward implementing 
career education. Further implementation of career education will require 
an examination of the basic assumptions regarding education for the community. 
If the examination of assumptions leads -to the goal of achieving grea4r student 
opportunity, career education is a promising approach which offers a "way to 
Increase, the life options for all students.' We, the pro^ct staff, believe 
that career education must be considered seriotisly as an integral part of the 
total educational program, 

^ 119 
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Breaking Down Stexeotypei 



NEW CAREER OPPORTUNITI^JSTfor WOA^EN 




**€bine. gather] round people / 
Wherever you roam , 
And admit that Ithe vatfer 
Around you has 

. Accept It or 
Drenched to t 
There's a b 
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Sn you'll be ^ 
bone 

e outside raging" 




Bob Dyl^an 



Q Our society Is going through an 
Ifitenae re-evsluatlon of vfast makes up/ 
and feaale roles* No loogCr do 
Ky vooien expect men to. be sole 
providers* for the family, nor conveLtseiy 
do these women expect to ti^e sole ( 
rsapcnslblllty for child rearing* nb^e 
and more' women are asking men to shar^ 
t^e housework and af d^helplng change the 
car* s oil. It's not just guys that are 
planning the Saturday night dates* nor 
paying for them either. The hpmemaker 
who' is protected and cared for Is less 
and less a part of our society. A new 
voman Is 6merglng-*<*one who demands equal 
treatment and questions why she should 
be excluded from, anything because she ' a 
a woman. 
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O These trends are changing the c^eer oppcr- 
tuttltles available ^to women. Traditional 
careers such as telephone operators i nurses 
and aecretariea are no longer the only hope 
for the female Job aeeker. Women are^nterlng 
career a as lawyers , doctors and Judg^H^in 

« increasing numbers. More and n6re woiqen are 
entering blue collar trades. In G M*s 
training college 178 of lt5s 903 freshmen 
were women. Women ire playing a larger role 
in big bu^esa. From 1968 to 1973 the per- 
cent of women employees of the 700 leading 
U.S. Qpmpanles increased frofll 11 to 18%. 

- Nationally, oui; police fprce has grown to 
include policewomen/ 
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Cj During the 1970*8, there veret^ sany 
career firsts for vomen* Carol Polls 
becaas a professional boxing Judge In 4 
Pennsylvania. Emily Rovell was the first 
lEeasle pilot In connerclal alcllne history. 
Msrion KcAlllster became the first subway 
train aotorvonan In Nev York. The first 
feMle,Mari>ers vers admitted to the^ J 
American Stock Kxchatig^ end five vomn% 
aqtianauts took part In' the g;ove 
undexvater research 'program/ F: 
JtM Sr edv became the first vomsa 
in a Las Vfgas, 8sirf)llng house 







MiAnrfMicricstN tm/ 

□ Although the minb«r of iio la oon-traditioc 
careers is not alWys:^^!^^^ ..v^i^ 
to entxy are coming d^iii^ !^^^ per^Muinsl . 
officers are activeiy'sisekliig iiomn for thase: 
Jobs. If you are a Person vho has the ^ 
strength td stand up against the pressures'^ 
of traveling a different path, the 'di(|K>r'^^^ 
tunlties are there. 



tHOMEN IN PROFESSIONS. 


t VOMEN m>LOYED 






Physicians 
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Enginaers 
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Architects 
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^REMEMBER: The EQUAL PAY ACT of 1963 makes 
' it ILLEGAL to pay women less than men for the 
Job. 



■■ '^REMEMBER: The CIVIL RIGHTS ACT of 1964 
makes Job discrimination against women ILLEGAL. 




UOnt Som ot tha drsafinga in tbla NXftSUttTER dmmoastrmtm 
thm OMtura of soov of tha "pnaawcea" aiioded to. 
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What's in ALL THIS for Men ? 



I ft 



It's just going to be harder, to get a Job I 
All these changes don't help me a bit I 



□ 




P These ere comaon Inltlel reectlons 
from guys to the changing roles of vo^n. 
But some men are seeing things In a 
different light. They maintain that It's 
nice to give up all the responslbllltsr of 
Initiating dates » to^lve up the pressure 
of having to always be strong » to share the 
responsibility of supporting a family and 
to become more Involved In the lives of ' 
their children. The dream of taking off 
a couple years of mrk Is now more real 
for many men. Perhaps crippling Illnesses 
will no longer carry the guilt from lef^rlng 
the family without Income. Further , in 
traditionally male careers , some* men report 
a new and refreshing social atmosphere 
due to the new Involvement of women. 

Perhaps It is harder In some ways for men now, but maybe there are benefits too. 
What do you think? ^ 

The CHALLEN6ES ami Pte of "Breakint town Stereotypis." 

.r ^ .... . V. . ^ 

aUoaemln non-^tradltiional; careers admit that 
there is a price one pay§ for such a career 
choice. Some jobs involve facing physical 
dani^rs and putting up with sore muscles , 
sk^ed knuckles and getting dirty. The 
adjustment to the social environment is often 
lonely. A woman I know In an accounting firm 
felt out-of «*place going to lunch with the 
"guys;" She felt like an outsider in the 
group. Often there is resentment from male 
co-workers. Initially policemen resented 
and feared doing duty with women. Elizabeth 
Platz, the first woman pastor in a Lutheran 
Church in the U.S. rapt tllf that her job played 
havoc with her self image. She had to fight 
being "molded by structures lAlch try to aafce^ 
you a pseudo male." It*s of ten hard to keepi- 
your own identity when others perceive you 
differently than you perceive yourself. 
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WHY ENTER A NQn-Tradltlonal CAREER ? 




set VEI^ v4RefJCHes, rr Ntttos A.cowfirrc 



□ For Qost wom^, the decision to pursute a* 
non- traditional career is mainly a question 
of doing what they wanted to do most. But 
there are usually' other benefits. First, 
salaries are usually high^. 'Driving he^vy 
equipment pays more than 

Sometimes the job is more valried and Inter- 
esting than unskilled jobs Aat women/tradi- 
tionally accept. Finally ^hare isy^sually 
more oppottunity for sel£/expreyBsi«in - a 
goal^of the emerging woman. 



For a more iN-DI^PTH 'Look*! 



□ Skip Rove, the woman's P. E. teacher 
at the lab school has some close ifriends 
with interesting careers like coiiq[>uter 
repair, construction management, meat 
cutting and plaster shop owner. If yoi# 
wish some personal reactions from woiqen 
about a lifestyle surrounding this type 
career, contact Skip. Skip feels that 
the armed services provides good skill 
^building for non- traditional careers and 
trill give you specifics on this. 




FOR YOUR OWN GROWTH 



□ The subject of sex roles is one of the more controversial in our society today. 
Where do you cftand? Through clarification of~ our values, we can see what is special 
abdttt us, how we differ from and share with others and what affects oCsr thinking. 
There is not an absolute right or wrong position, although there are well thought 
out ones and inconsistent ones. Check out your prejudices by sharing your feelings 
about the following questions with your friends. 

1) Are there any Career areas that should remain closed to women? 

2) What is different innately about men and women? 

3) What differences are \:ulturally determined? 

4) . How does tjelevlslon, movies, magazines and newspapers stereotype women's role 

in American society? 

5) wlfrl^e Equal Rights amendment help women? 
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May, 1976 



COULD MIUTARY SERVICE SERVE YOUR CAREER N^EDS? 



On Junt 30. 1973. comoription In th« milltihr 
Mfvlo* b«c«me a thing of the past In the United 
Statee. Since that time the Anned Foreea have had 
to recruit a volunteer army to meet the military man- 
power needa off our country, To accompllah thia. the 
Armed Foroea have had to compete with buaineas 
and Induatry fdr the youth of America. Conae-. 
quentty. they have developed an enllatment paclcaoe 
that attempita to reapond to todayV career needa 
dnd that allowa - even encouraoea^ you to uee the 
Armed Forcee aa a*atepplng atoMtdward a dvillan 
career. An enllatment of two or more yeanii depend- 
ino on your career ooala. could be yourvuireat. faa- 
test- and moat economical road to career aucceea. 
The following InfdrmaQon attempta to apeil out the 
benef Ka and drawt>acka of army IH* ao that you can 
evaluate military aervice aa a path to your personal ' 
dnd career goala. The Army haa been choaen to lend 
abme specificity to the Informatloh. but the Navy, Air 
Force, and Marinee offer aimilar opportunities. 




'-X OO/W't KNOtU UJHAt- 
iH« o> nCTa *^e («T X ui<%« A eopc //v TMff 



Th« Army it one of the largest employers in 
America. Empk^ment possibilities exist In ovsr 300 
different occupations which are referred to as Mill* 
tary Occupational Specialities (M08). Although the 
training you would receive in the Army, would be 
designed to develop the skills needed by the Army, 
most of these seem to parallel skills needed in occu- 
pations In the civilian economy. In today's Army, you 
don't lust enlist, you enlist for a specific M08 and a 
apecif Ic training program. If you are not acceptsd to 
this specific training program, then you are free to 
reverse your decision to eifiilst It's important to un- 
derstand though, that aftiM* yoiir tiralning is com- 
pleted your assignment can be changed due to shift- 
ing manpower needs of the Army. Although the 
Army takes care not to admit eniiMeee-to f training 
program unless appropriate openings are antici- 
pated upon completion of training, when their 
needs change you wouM have to move whlisre they 
place you. At this point you could not drop out 

The Army offers a wkJe variety of training pro- 
grams. Of 1 14 Worker Trait Qroups developed by the 
U.S. Department of Labor d^rit>e the world of 
worl^^M have been found cli^cAy VelfttMhto Army 
occupationa. Whether your career goU involves 
lengthy professional training (sjjch as doctor, nurse, 
engirieer or j|f^ef),.vocatiorii^.pr technical prep- 
aration (suf^h tl secretan^/ cppk,: comp,Mter 
program fiuto riiischani(^)^,of^ oo-ttifriob train- 
ing (such^ M pfMtal sHpsi. i^fMlrman, cargo 
handler or laundry specialist), the Arrny may be a 
logical part of yoMjj^future. 
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Mll army life mesh with your 
personal heeds 

i 

*The Unltediltates Army is more than a Job; lt*s a 
way of life.'* Altnough the Army can be used aa a way 
of developing skills for a career or financing an 
education, you stv>uld be fully aware that the 
paramount aim of the Army is to train soldiers, com- 
petent soldiers. So the first question you might ask 
Is *'Do I wish to be soldier?*' It seems crucial to 
decide for yourself If the life of a soldier is a lifestyle 
you could be happy with. 

Army life on the whole seems more disci- 
plined and regimented than civilian life. For exam- 
ple» orders must be followed when they are giyen, 
not when you get around to it. Events like meals, 
sleeping hours and Inspection, which occur daily at 
certain times, add a structure to your life beyond 
working hours. Also there tends to be lesa tolerance 
of individual expression and less opportunity for 
personal choice than in a regular Job, although this 
gap Is closing. Hair styles and dress possibilities are 
regulated by stricter codes than in most civilian 
Jobs. Choices are limited by numerous policies. 
Beds must be made up In a specific manner. Enlist- 
ment periods must be respected - you can't move 
on If you don't like your Job. Finally, educational 
methods In the Army tend to t>e more controlled and 
programmed rather than self-directed and indi- 
vidualized. It's Important to be able to function in 
this type of environment, if the Army is the place to 
satisfy your career needs. 



and dental services. Thirty day paid vacations per 
year are also part of the package. Furthermore, you 
can receive the benefits of low cost life Insurance 
and the G.I. Bill. The G.I. Bill offers substantial 
monthly paymei|^1tor education after your enlist- 
ment time Is up. Here may be the l^ey to your college 
plans which now may be a financial burden to you 
and your family. 

Another long term benefit of entering the Army 
would accrue to you if you choose to make a career, 
of the Army. After twenty years in the service you 
could begin to receive lifetime retirement benefits. 
This means that before forty you could have a sub- 
stantial guaranteed lifetime Income and start a new 
career as a civilian, with some specialized training 
and plenty of Job experience. 

Finally, the Army seems to offer a Job alternative 
many opportunities for advancement. Th is is an 
pportunity that Is available to all youth regardless 
o\race, sex or religious affiliation. Today's Army 
same benefits, Jobs, pay and options to 
Ibdoes to men, except those options that 
are directly crnnbat related. A good Job Is often 
quickly rewarded in the Army with advancement In 
rank. At least on paper you should have srr f ^ : ' *: 
Ity upward If your work is good. 






OTHER BENEFITS YOU MAY WANT TO 
CONSIDER 

The Army offers many fringe benefits along with 
career training. Perhaps the most Important Is the 
guaranteed pay you receive beyond the free room 
and board. The Army will also provide free medical 



WHERE TO GO rROM HERE 

i< 

If you think the Army may be an option you want 
to consider in your career plans, you might want to 
make use of the Army's career planning manual 
which can be found in the Counseling Center. In the 
student handbook, you can find specifics on most 
ail the MOS that are offered in the Army, if you are 
still encouraged. It probably would be wise to take 
the Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Batter 
(ASVAB) which is used by the Armed Serviced as a 
placement tool. In this way you could find if you 
could qualify for the position you are interested In. 
Finally, visit your Armed Forced Recruiting Station 
which is located at 1020 9th Avenue here in Greeley. 
There you will find recruiters for the Navy, Allr Force 
and Marines as well as the Army. They could let you 
know if you could meet the physical requirements of 
military service and fill you in on MOS' that are open 
at this time. If career training in the Armed Services 
is for you, the time to t>egln is now. 
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HOW PARENTS CAN FACILITATE THE CAREER DECISION PROCESS 



The choice of a career for the high school senior Is a crucial and often difficult decision. Each young adult, 
deciding for the first time on a Job or career path, must put togather his special Interests, values and strengths 
In his own unique way. Parents can help In thie process. Toda/s youth face a complex and confusing world 
and jpould use t)ie support and wisdom of an experienced adult to help them clarify thelr^feellngs and provide 
ttif( Jnform^tlon they need. Parents* understanding of the process Involved In making a career decision 1^ en 
lmportai|t,(lrsf step In providing assistance to the student. ' 





k^0w flA** »^ A PA^lMfife if- i|S44. A^u't 



Making a career declsioa .entails focusing on 
three basic proceases: clarifying values, matching 
abilities to jobs of interest, and deciding on a par- 
ticular Job or career patb9:PMple are always In- 
vojived in the^proci(ss of clarifying their ^lues. In a 
career decislon^a person must face his values about 
work. One miJst have a sense of the Importance of 
work generaJly In his lifestyle so he can choose 
careers that Involve a conimitment that he Is willing 
to make. More specifically, one should know what 
activities seem worthwhile and have value In life. 
Whether they are discussed or not, these values 
affect the decision process. The step which Involves 
the most information gathering is matching abilities 
to Jobs of Interest. First, one must develop a pool of 
lobs that could be of interest to her. Then these 
careers should be explored so that the Indlvfdual 
can get a sense of what qualifications, training, re- 
sponsibilities, and day-to-day tasks are involve^. Fi- 
nally, one should get a notion of the personal limits 
Involved In ptursuing careers of Interest. A person 
:ould be lntiE|rpsted In designing buildings, but lack 
[he mathei^^tical aptitude to enter architecture 
school. Another constraint may be the fli^anclal re- 
sources avallaiblefof training. The final step Involves 
wringing ail this Information together and deciding 
imong the actual alternatives available, in this 
>hase other values must be weighed along with 
:areer values. Staying near home and going to 
echnical school may have to be weighed against 
]0lhg across country to a $9,000 job. 



The Impact of a person's choice of a career path 
on her life Is substantlaf. Parents know how crucial 
and difficult It Is, becaus^ they have made some 
career choices therpselves. Occasionally, parents 
want to protect their kids from these hardships and 
attempt to push a career direction on them using 
their own life experience as a guideline. Most often 
this only serves to make matters worse*- to confuse 
rathei- than clarify alternijitives and to add rather 
than take away pressure. It^ssems'tb be a more 
helpful posture to serve as a clarifying agisjnt f0r the 
feelings, values and Information which mc^iyate the . 
young adult's career decision and to pravl^ the ^ 
kind of support which will encourage her to kaj^p oh 
thinking about and searching forthecareerthat fits. 
It is the role of understanding listener which will be 
most helpful to a son or daughter deciding orr a\ 
future occupation. The hard part about this rolels 
that you may hear something you don't want to hear 





9vi wtu \fou iTVte (p^-^ -tt^o^a 

One of the hardest things for a parent to accept 
from a teenage son or daughter is a value which is 
opposed to one In which the pansnt believes. For 
Instance, a mother who has devoted her life to rais- 
ing a family could have trouble with a career- 
oriented daughter or.a father who Is a successful 
businessman might find It hard to listen to a son who 
questions the importance of money. Criticism of 
student choices, with predictions of unhappy lives, 
Mrves little purpose. The tendency on the part pf the 
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student Is to tune out.r)riom or dad. Consequently, 
the student loses an Important source of guidance, 
and the parents lose Input Into a decision that they 
will have to live with. Recognition and understand- 
ing of the child's rlQht to have differing views w|ll 
enhance the communication and lead to further ex- 
ploration between student and parent. Differences 
can be expressed, but from within the student's 
point of view, where they Will be more readily consi- 
dered- This will lessen the chance of a poorly 
thought out and regrettable decision. 

Implicit In this role Is the parent's treatment of 
the student as a person, capable of making IntellN 
flient choices. This trust helps to build the confi- 
dence necessary to choose a challenging career 
and to believe In their ability to be successful. Par- 



en tstsan:further this feeling by Involving their chIN 
dren In financial meetings where cost of further 
education Is considered and by asking for their 
Input In'other decisions that effect the whole family. 

With knowledge of the career decision process 
and by chdosing to be an understanding, accepting 
and trusting listener, the parent can become an Im- 
portant source of guidance to the young adult. From 
this role, the knowledge gained from the life expprl- 
err^e of the parent can have a substantial Impact and 
th9 parent can become a maJor*source of Informa- 
tion about careers. In this role, parents can share 
hesitations, opposing beliefs and negative feel- 
ings without discouraging their offspring In their 
search for a career. Then their career decision can 
utilize their uniqueness to the fullest. 




Have a 
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